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HE JOURNAL PROUDLY SALUTES the 
ok of South Dakota. We hope 
you will like, as we do, the cover 

ge showing the likenesses of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as conceived and 
sulptured by Gutzon Borglum and 
his son on Mount Rushmore in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. This 
great work of art shows the faces of 
four great Americans who stood for 
ideals that helped to shape the des- 
tiny of this nation, just as vocational 
education is helping to shape it to- 
day. They wanted a strong, free 
America — the sort of nation voca- 
tional education has helped and is 
helping to build. 


NEA Supports Vocational Edu- 
cation. Recently the NEA released 
a publication dealing with the NEA 
Federal Legislative Policy as defined 
in the Platform and Resolutions. 
Policy No. 15 in this booklet, reads 
as follows: 

“Aid for Vocational Education 
(Resolution 1l-a)—The National 
Education Association urges the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for voca- 
tional education up to the full 
amount authorized by existing legis- 
lation and to examine with great 
care any proposed legislation to mod- 
ify the present program.” 


Be sure to let NEA leaders in your 
community and state know that you 
appreciate the support that NEA, 
the largest educational organization 
in the world, is giving to vocational 
education. 


AVA Declares War on Low Sal- 
aries. Your AVA has declared war 
on low salaries for vocational teach- 
ers and officials. It will be a never 
ending war until results have been 
accomplished. Why has AVA de- 
clared war on low salaries? The an- 
swer is simple. Unless reasonable, 
adequate, comparable salaries are 
secured for vocational teachers and 
officials the program which means so 
much to the nation will eventually 
wither and die. In recent years the 
cost of living has pyramided. Sal- 
aries of vocational workers have not 
kept pace with the cost of living nor 
have they kept pace with the sal- 
aries of people employed in compa- 
table positions. The program is too 
vital to the welfare and security of 
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this nation to allow it to wither and 
perish because of lack of adequate 
salaries to pay competent people to 
carry on the work. 


We call your special attention to 
page 10 of this JourRNAL which repro- 
duces in full an article from The 
American Teacher that graphically 
decries the need for improved salary 
schedules for shop teachers. We hope 
you will read this and, also, call it 
to the attention of the officials in 
your school system who are responsi- 
ble for determining salaries. 


Area Vocational Schools. You 
will be interested to know that your 
Washington AVA office is now in 
the midst of making a nationwide 
survey of existing area vocational 
and/or technical schools. Plans are 
under way to bring together factual 
information regarding the status of 
this development in every state and 
political subdivision of the nation. 
Among other uses, the assembled in- 
formation will form the basis of a 
comprehensive story in an early is- 
sue of the JOURNAL. 


More and more people are becom- 
ing interested in the development of 
such schools. At the present time, 
the American Farm Bureau is pro- 
moting group discussions among 
their members in virtually every 
community and county throughout 
the nation. Three of the items sug- 
gested for discussion and on which 
opinion is being sought, are the fol- 
lowing: “(1) Increase opportunity 
for more off-the-farm income; (2) 
Increase industrial vocational train- 
ing to help those who desire to get 
into other lines of work; (3) Pro- 
vide vocational agricultural training 
for those who choose to stay on the 
farm.” 


White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation. In general, education lead- 
ers in Washington are not expecting 
any astounding pronouncements of 
great value to education to come 
from the White House Conference 
scheduled for November 30 and De- 
cember 1. Education problems fac- 
ing every community and state in 
the nation have been well known for 
a number of years. In general, they 
can be spelled out very simply and 
briefly — not enough fully trained 
teachers, too few classrooms and in- 
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adequate finances. The latter prob- 
lem accounts for the other two. 


There are many educators who 
are of the opinion (because delegates 
to the White House Conference from 
some states have been hand picked 
and stacked) that every effort will 
be made to include in the report 
of the Conference recommendations 
that no federal funds be made avail- 
able for education for any pur- 
pose. This will doubtless be bitterly 
fought, but if a majority of the dele- 
gates have been carefully chosen, as 
is the belief of many, then they will 
have the votes to pass a recommen- 
dation opposing federal aid to edu- 
cation in all forms. 


You can rest assured that your two 
AVA representatives (each national 
educational organization will be al- 
lowed only two delegates) and thé 
few other vocational leaders selected 
as delegates from the states, will vig- 
orously oppose any recommendation 
that would propose the elimination 
on any basis of federal funds for vo- 
cational education. 


New organizations to stimulate 
community self-reliance and initia- 
tive are being formed. From the 
literature we are receiving from such 
organizations, plans are under way 
to do everything possible to elim- 
inate federal grants-in-aid of every 
sort. The idea seems to be to let 
each community, regardless of its 
taxable resources, stand on its own 
and build its own roads, schools and 
other essential services. It has al- 
ways been our philosophy that the 
education of our children is the re- 
sponsibility of all the people, be- 
cause we believe, as did Thomas 
Jefferson, that “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” 


Dr. M. D. Mosiey 
Executive Secretary 
and Editor-in-Chief 
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In These Pages 


This month you'll find the crispness 
of autumn leaves in the contributions of 
your colleagues to your professional 
magazine. 

Recommended especially for the read- 
ing of everyone is “I Teach Homemaking 
in the Country” (page 11). We use the 
word everyone advisedly because the 
pen of authoress Kathryn Smith should 
certainly bring back to every teacher 
the ultimate goals — the living reasons 
why America’s system of public school 
education is good. 


Vo-ag teachers will like Dr. Stanley 
Wall's recapitulation of a young farmer 
survey (page 3). And, sirs, you will 
equally enjoy the news of your lone 
female colleague on page 29. 

Industrial arts returns with a fine new 
addition to its current series (16, 17); 
trade and industrial people have the 
second part of a fascinating, true story 
(21); an AVA Vice President contributes 
to DE on page 19; business and guid- 
ance personnel have a package presen- 
tation on page 15. 

And that’s not all! You'll be glad to 
know your AVA is backing you for bet- 
ter salaries (pages 3, 10) and within the 
realms of your regular departments 
you'll find much that is news for today 
and tomorrow, too! 


Don’t forget your AVA Convention 
reservations. A convenient order blank 
is included on page 23 together with 
additional news about special features. 


As you check through the rank of 
states in AVA membership (page 2) and 
review once more the things that AVA 
has done for you (page 18), we hope 
you will consider with us and reactivate 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
said: 


“Every man owes some of his time 
to the upbuilding of the profession to 
which he belongs.” 


Coming Up 

Next month, your complete conven- 
tion program will list the names of hun- 
dreds of AVA members who will repre- 
sent their profession in panels, sym- 
posiums, and special events in Atlantic 
City! 

See you then and, we hope we'll see 
you there! 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 


The American Vocational Association advances 
American education by developing economic 
competence of youths and adults. The Associa- 
tion promotes the professional interests of per- 
sons engaged in vocational and industrial arts 
education. It encourages full time and part time 
programs in these fields; agriculture, business, 
distributive, home economics, industrial arts, 
trade and industricl, rehabilitation, guidance. 
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By GOVERNOR JOE FOSS 
State of Sovth Dakota 


OUTH DAKOTA is proud to be 
given tribute in this issue of 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


As Governor of South Dakota, I 
am pleased to participate in the 
JourNAL’s policy of nationwide rec- 
ognition of each state. In this way 
we can get better acquainted with 
the vocational problems throughout 
our country, and each issue of the 
JourNAL is a_ fine contribution 
to the outstanding field of vocational 
education. 


The importance of vocational edu- 
cation and training has long been 
recognized in our state, and the fed- 
eral grants which we have received 
through the years are indicative of 
the progress made in this field. In 
the year 1927, the sum of $2,720 was 
received for this purpose, with a 
steady increase up to $58,989 in 1954. 
There was appropriated $120,000 for 
vocational rehabilitation for the bi- 
ennium 1955-57 during the last ses- 
sion of the South Dakota State 
Legislature. 


South Dakota has many great as- 
sets which I could develop at length. 
However, there is one which I firmly 
believe surpasses all others, and that 
is her people. Without the hard- 
working, substantial citizens of our 
state, the initiative and energy to 
develop this wonderland of ours into 
a beautiful, productive state could 
not have been forthcoming. To them 
alone lies the credit for recognizing 
needs and doing something about 
them. The vocational education pro- 
gram is one of the steps which these 
citizens have taken. Knowing the 
necessity and value of such a pro- 
gram, leadership was vested in state 
officials to organize and do some- 
thing about it. The understanding 
and cooperation of all our educa- 
tional and civic groups have given 
the state the kind of support and 
assistance needed to make vocational 
training the success it is today in our 
state and nation. 


The AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JouR- 
NAL is to be commended for its 
efforts along this line. Only through 
such thorough coverage and publi- 
cation can each state learn, develop 
and expand in one of the most 
worthwhile fields in our country 
today — the vocational training 


| program. 





Harold S. Freeman 


By HAROLD S. FREEMAN 


South Dakota State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and 
Director of Vocational Education 


_—" DAKOTA, land of sunshine, 
is one of the great agrarian 
states of the nation. From west to 
east it is a land of mountains, hills, 
valleys and plains. With the build. 
ing of the great dams on the Mis. 
souri River, it will have some of the 
largest inland lakes in the United 
States. It is such a state that is highly 
honored by this opportunity to show 
its continued interest in vocational 
education through the pages of this 
fine JOURNAL. 


Joe Foss 


This state has long had the Home. 
stake Gold Mine, largest in the coun- 
try. More recently, with the discov- 
ery of large deposits of uranium and 
some producing oil wells, it is mov- 
ing into the industrial picture. Her 
dams will produce great supplies of 
electric power, and her vocational 
education will need to expand much 
beyond the pale of agriculture and 
homemaking and the limited 
amount of industrial training need- 
ed in the past. The public schools 
of South Dakota will more and more 
continue to be and become the 
source of training for our expanding 
program in vocational education as 
we meet the needs of a state which 
is going to experience a_ great 
growth. 

We invite the people of the nation 
to visit our state, to see our Black 
Hills and Mount Rushmore, the 
three great main stem dams on the 
Missouri, the great fields of wheat, 
corn and hay, our mines and homes. 
But above all we want you to meet 
our people, trained in our schools 
to make their living in our great 
agricultural state. We need voce 
tional training in all of our pursuits 
and we will continue to need and 
promote it in our schools. We ap 
preciate the opportunity to discuss 
our program through these columns. 
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the Journal salutes 





SOUTH DAKOTA 





South Dakota’s wealth lies in her 
great grain fields, hay land, cattle, 
and, more recently, in her newly 
discovered minerals. But behind all 
of this are our children, the greatest 
potential asset any state has to offer. 
Hence we realize the great impor- 
tance of the proper kind of educa- 
tion. Each child will grow up to be- 
come a part of our society and econ- 
omy. Of necessity then we must offer 
the kind of vocational education 
that will prepare for the type of 
industry and living upon which our 
future depends. Our colleges, our 
secondary schools and our elemen- 
tary schools must all be cognizant of 
the training in vocational education 
which will be necessary if we are to 
meet the educational responsibility 
which is ours in the future.—HAROLD 
S. FREEMAN. 


VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 


erage IS THE CHIEF indus- 


try in South Dakota. Since the 
establishment of the vocational 
agriculture program in the high 
schools in 1918, the work has met 
with great favor. The ultimate ob- 
jective of the boy enrolled is to be- 
come established in farming. Every 
effort is made to provide him with 
all information possible about agri- 
culture and particularly that per- 
taining to his own immediate state 
and area. He is also given the op- 
portunity to acquire practical expe- 
rience in the actual solution of 
problems through his own super- 
vised farming programs. 


Through his work in the school 
and home farm shops, he learns to 


Varied farming interests in South Dakota 
demand adaptable vo-ag work. Here 
boys practice with soil testing devices. 


operate, service, and repair the vari- 
ous types of farm equipment in daily 
use on his farm. As a result, he is 
better able to determine the amount 
and type of equipment that is suit- 
able for his farm operations. 


There is a great variation in the 
type of farming in the different areas 
of the state. Corn and hogs pre- 
dominate in the southeastern and 
eastern part of the state. Further 
west there are the small grain areas 
and winter wheat predominates in 
the southern part of the state. Hard 
spring wheat is found in the north- 
ern and central areas. In the range 
areas in the western part of the state 
production of beef cattle is the 
major concern. 


Because of these great variations 
within the state, it has been neces- 
sary for the vocational agriculture 
program to offer in each school work 
that is adapted to the needs of the 
farmers in that community and area. 
To help the vocational agriculture 
instructors, an Instructor's Guide for 
Teaching Vocational Agriculture in 
South Dakota was worked out by a 
group of teachers and published by 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction in 1950. .This guide was 
prepared not only to assist the in- 
structor in developing his program 
in any area but also to insure uni- 
formity in the operation of the 
state’s total program. 


The agriculture teacher training 
work at South Dakota State College 


and “the land of infinite variety” salutes the 
adaptable network of vocational education 
that efficiently teaches its useful citizens not 
only bow to make a living, but also bow to live! 
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is a vital part of the vo-ag program. 
Work is arranged in such a way that 
the students have practical expe- 
rience in handling regular voca- 
tional agriculture classes as well as 
a thorough training in the organiza- 
tion and presentation of materials. 


There are 73 vocational agricul- 
ture departments in the high schools 
of the state with nearly 3,000 boys 
enrolled in the classes. Last year 
they earned over $465,000 in their 
individual farm programs. 


Most of the boys are members of 
the Future Farmers of America. 
Through their activities in local 
chapters they gain experiences in 
leadership and character develop- 
ment, sportsmanship, cooperation, 
thrift, citizenship, and patriotism. 
These activities contribute to theft 
total preparation for becoming use- 
ful citizens and efficient farm opera- 
tors. They learn not only how to 
make a living; they also learn how 
to live. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive education is an im- 
portant division of the overall voca- 
tional program. It is one of the 
major business activities in the state, 
and ranks second in percentage of 
employed people in South Dakota. 


The program has the support of 
various retail and wholesale organi- 
zations. These organizations realize 
the benefits provided by well trained 
salespeople and the additional serv- 
ice they can render. 


The evening program is operated 
mostly in area centers. In this way 
it provides service to the smaller 
surrounding communities. It is sup- 
ported by the various trade associa- 
tions in the area and is organized to 
meet specific needs of employed sales 


The willingness of a busy bank official to 
explain job requirements to a group of 
high school girls means good working 
relationships between school and com- 
munity (above). The top photo at right 
shows Dennis Jung, vo-ag student who 
has raised 14 acres of corn; center, stu- 
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people. Supervisory training is also 


provided for department heads, 
junior executives and managers. 


The cooperative program offers 
the greatest possibilities for actual 
training as well as solutions to many 
employment problems. This program 
provides related instruction and spe- 
cific work experiences in occupations 
in which the student expects to be- 
come a fulltime employee. 


Advisory committees are utilized 
in making DE a success. They help 
identify training needs and work 
with the local schools in developing 
programs that meet these needs— 
thereby making it possible for inter- 
ested boys and girls to learn the 
value of actual experiences of the 
business world. 


dents pause for on-the-job visitations; 
and, opposite, a vo-ag student finishes 
construction of a loading chute for use 
on his home farm. All photographs and 
material for this article were supplied 
through the cooperation of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Pierre. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Fundamental assumptions in vo- 
cational guidance are that individ- 
uals require special professional help 
from time to time in understanding 
themselves and in dealing with their 
problems of ability to learn, to pur- 
pose, to decide, to act, and to 
succeed. 


The well articulated human being 
is a functional whole; his interests 
and aptitudes and skills influence 
and reinforce his responses to every 
situation. The pattern for the evolv- 
ing organization of the guidance 
programs in the schools of South 
Dakota has been and continues to 
be actuated by this concept. 


Using this pattern, and -with the 
avowed goal of providing student- 
centered guidance services, certain 
results were inevitable. Assistance 
has been given to the schools in de- 
termining the best means for the 
establishment of an effective guid- 
ance program with particular em- 
phasis on its vocational aspects. 
Materials of value have been pre- 
pared and distributed to individuals, 
schools, and other agencies. Numer- 
ous group conferences, workshops, 
dinics, and meetings for improving 
local programs of guidance services 
have been organized and conducted 
in cooperation with local school offi- 
tials. Guidance services on the state 
level have been strengthened by 
working in close cooperation with 
existing agencies, public and private, 
that contribute to the advancement 
of the various objectives of voca- 
tional guidance in the schools. A 
Statewide Testing Program and reg- 
warly scheduled programs of in- 
stvice preparation of guidance 
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workers have given great impetus to 
the development of the guidance 
movement in South Dakota. 


The ways in which state guidance 
services are reflected are noted in 
these facts: 60 per cent of our schools 
have one or more individuals espe- 
cially assigned and given scheduled 
time for the responsibility of coun- 
seling. 


A recent Department of Public 
Instruction policy now sets a requi- 
site of guidance course background 
as one of the requirements for the 
certification of administrators. 


During the past three years ap- 


proximately 5,500 school people 
have participated in workshops and 
clinics sponsored for the purpose of 
presenting methods and techniques 
keyed to the upgrading of the in- 
dividual teacher and guidance work- 
er in understanding his respective 
role in the guidance program. 


The statewide testing program is 
organized on a voluntary basis. Dur- 
ing the past year it serviced 93 per 
cent of the seniors and 77 per cent 
of the freshmen in South Dakota’s 
schools. The results are placed in 
the hands of the counselors and as- 
sistance is given them in the im- 
provement of the necessary skills for 
proper interpretation of the scores to 
the participating pupils. 


Under the provisions of an agree- 
ment between the Employment Se- 
curity Department and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery has been 
released for use. The agreement is 
nationally unique in its origin and 


South Dakota points the way to im- 
proved vocational guidance by such 
practices as workshops in methodology, 
statewide testing programs, guidance 
activity classes, and guidance requisites 
for certification of school administrators. 


operates with effectiveness because 
of the excellent teamwork of the 
school counselors and the two state 
agencies. One of the requisites of 
the program is that those giving the 
Battery must have undergone special 
training on its administration. To 
date, more than 300 guidance work- 
ers have been qualified to adminis- 
ter the GATB in South Dakota’s 
high schools. These tests are highly 
adaptable to the needs of the non- 
college bound pupils who constitute 
58 per cent of those now graduating 
from our high schools. 


Two-thirds of our schools are offer- 
ing guidance activity classes. These 
courses help pupils to study a specific 
occupation from the standpoint of a 
possible future career. They assist 
them in making tentative plans to- 
ward goals in the world of work. 


The South Dakota Guidance Serv- 
ice Newsletter is published nine 
times a year as a media for dissemi- 
nating current information to our 
schools on practical guidance meth- 
ods, techniques and practices. 


These are but a few reflections of 
the guidance services offered on the 
state level. It is apparent that such 
services are not an ‘extra’, ‘a fad’, or 
a ‘frill’. The ultimate object is not 
only to help a pupil through voca- 
tional counseling, it is also to make 
the school a place where the whole 
gamut of his personal abilities and 
reasonable objectives are construc- 
tively understood. 


In summary, the Procrustean bed 
is being less and less used as a stand- 
ard of reference for the education 
of South, Dakota youth. Instead of 
stretching or lopping off the young- 
ster to fit the bed, guidance workers 
are demonstrating the competence to 
study individuals in the light of their 
revealed differences in abilities, apti- 
tude and interests. Counselors are 
assisting in the personalization of the 
offerings of the schools in terms of 
the capacities and needs of the indi- 
vidual pupil. They are devising in- 
dividual programs in keeping with 
the South Dakota slogan that so tru- 
ly describes our state and people— 
“The Land of Infinite Variety.” 
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supervisor the vocational homemak. 
ing teachers meet annually to dis. 
cuss topics of common interest and 
work together on curriculum. Two 
guides have been printed, one jp 
1937 and another in 1950. Laura 
MacArthur contributed a great deal 
in these two ventures. Miss Rua 
Van Horn, program specialist, U. §, 
Office of Education, served as Con. 
sultant for the 1950 guide. Each 
teacher feels free to adapt the guide 
to the needs of the families and com. 
munity with which she works. 


South Dakota vocational home 
economics teachers say that the home 
is the place for the nurturing of 
enduring values; the school must 
help support and integrate these val. 
ues for daily living. These home 
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Enthusiastic young students in South Dakota’s homemaking classes now total 5,287. Sn POON See Sieiniens <p 


involve certain persistent factors 
such as human relationships, man. 


VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING agement, safety and buying. Home. 


In 1920 South Dakota State Col- 
lege became the fourth institution 
in the nation to offer training for 
vocational homemaking teachers. A 
course in domestic science had been 
in effect since 1884. An early report 
indicates that in 1919-20 fifteen high 
schools in South Dakota offered vo- 
cational homemaking. By 1920-21 the 
number had increased to 23 schools. 


Laura J. MacArthur, Head Teach- 
er Trainer, 1920-1955, has seen many 
changes in the program. Teachers 
trained in the department are lo- 
cated in every state. The year after 
Miss MacArthur’s arrival 38 high 
school departments were estab- 
lished in the vocational program. 
She reports that 30 of the original 
38 still offer vocational homemaking, 
four of them operate non-vocational 
work, and only four are closed. 


Today South Dakota has 106 vo- 
cational homemaking departments 
with 115 teachers and 44 non voca- 
tional departments with 49 teachers. 
Enrollment in the vocational depart- 
ments for 1954-55 was 5,287 as com- 
pared with 192 pupils enrolled when 
the program began. 


A high percentage of the girls in 
homemaking are members of the 
Future Homemakers organization. 
Members now total 3,181 in 77 chap- 
ters—an increase of 1,837 since 1944. 
Previously about 45 homemaking 
clubs in the state carried on a closely 
coordinated program. Forty-one of 
these affiliated with the Future 
Homemakers organization in 1944. 


Miss MacArthur’s dream of a 
teacher education laboratory at 


making education has a unique con- 
tribution because it personalirzes in. 
struction. It coordinates knowledge 
from many fields for meeting and ad- 
justing to personal, home, and 50. 
Under the leadership of the state cial life problems. 


South Dakota State College has been 
fulfilled. The staff has grown and 
space allotted for teacher education 
provides offices, a study and a lab. 


Almost 100 per cent of the high schools in South Dakota offer industrial arts. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Industrial arts is an integral part of the total educational program. 
of general education. In our indus- ' y ; 
trial economy it is essential that in- Industrial arts is offered in nearly 
dustrial arts experience be recog- all of the high schools in South Da 
nized as basic and fundamental to kota. In most of our schools the 
our youth. general shop plan is followed. In 

It is concerned with the experi- the larger schools the “ape age 
ence of the student in the study and followed. These schools agg 
use of tools, materials, machines, and _!ection of courses in Auto Mechanics, 
the study of products of industry. It Drawing, Woodwork, Welding, Ma- 
is largely manipulative and provides chine Shop, Graphic Arts, Sheet 
a content that is informative and Metal and Radio-TV. Most courses 
technical. It is coordinated as a part are offered on a two semester basis. 
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Boys in South Dakota’s day trade radio-TV program are eager, interested students. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Trade and industrial education in 
South Dakota deals primarily with 
the service trades. The program is 
designed to conform to the activities 
of the people. Over 70 per cent of 
the employed trades people in the 
state are working in these occupa- 
tional areas. In the last few years 
there has been a small but steady 
growth of modest manufacturing in- 
dustries in the state. Training needs 
are specific but varied and the pro- 
gram is adapted to meet these re- 
quirements. 


The general pattern of the state 
operation is through the local 
schools, where advisory committees 
identify training needs and help in 
the development of courses. Labor 
and management representation on 
these committees are in most cases 
responsible for success of programs. 


Area centers are responsible for 
itinerant instruction for the me- 
chanics in our many small commu- 
nities. An outstanding success, these 
programs have had the full support 
of labor and industry. The Propane 
National Gas and the Power Line- 
man’s programs provide mechanics 
with a minimum number of hours 
of instruction each year. 


The one approved practical nurses 
training program is operated on a 
year round basis. Graduates are li- 
censed upon examination and imme- 
diately placed in employment. 


Leadership courses are an impor- 
tant function of the program. They 
expand as new needs are recognized 
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and they also serve as a pool from 
which instructors may be selected. 


Sponsored and conducted by the 
State Firemen’s Association, the pro- 
gram for state fireman training is 
operated on a district school basis. 
The Association provides teacher 
training and helps in program plan- 
ning. 


An annual state custodian school 
is conducted for persons interested 
in this area. In addition, several dis- 
trict schools are conducted each year. 
Industry has shown special interest 
in the maintenance and security fea- 
tures of these offerings. 


- oe 


Knowing that th 


wealth. 





Demand for reevaluation of old 
skills as well as the development of 
new skills has created our largest di- 
vision—the adult evening program. 
It has been found that this service 
cannot be limited to training alone 
but must include emphasis on the 
development of attitudes and under- 
standings that may contribute to the 
success of the worker on the job. 


Day trade and part time coopera- 
tive programs offer students in every 
community an opportunity to have 
specific training in a variety of oc- 
cupations. These programs have ef- 
fectively solved employment prob- 
lems in our many small communities. 


The part time cooperative T & | program 
includes training for dental mechanics. 


“nation marches forward on the feet of 
little children,” South Dakota looks on its youth as its greatest 


And so this account of vocational education in a varied 
economy is a story of true service “of, by, and for the people.” 

















A Vocational Teacher 
Talks About Salaries 


gp wenag Higher Salaries in In- 
dustry Cause Shop Teacher 
Shortage by John Emmel, the news 
story reprinted here in full appeared 
in the September, 1955 issue of THE 
AMERICAN TEACHER, Official publica- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Teachers. The author teaches trade 
drafting at Connelley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“There is an acute shortage of vo- 
cational shop teachers, as any school 
personnel director is aware, and the 
why of the matter becomes painfully 
obvious with a little common sense 
reasoning. 

“Let us look at the two possibili- 
ties a skilled craftsman has open, first 
as a journeyman working at his 
trade, and then as a journeyman be- 
coming a teacher. 


“The journeyman serves his time 
as an apprentice, usually four years. 
He is paid for his services while 
learning. On successful completion 
of his apprenticeship, he becomes a 
journeyman, and from then on, he 
receives the pay rate of his craft. As 
a foreman or group leader, he may 
receive more. 


Comparison of Earnings 


“Let us take the building trades as 
an example. The current rates 
(which vary slightly from city to 
city) will scale between $3.25 to $3.50 
per hour, which for a_ forty-hour 
week, means $130 to $140 per week. 
For a year of fifty weeks that adds 
up to an annual wage of $6,500 to 
$7,000. The extra two weeks are 
vacation with pay in most cases. 

“Now let us consider the vocation- 
al teacher. Four years of apprentice- 
ship and two years of journeymen 
experience are the considered mini- 
mum for trade teaching. In addi- 
tion, certain college credit for state 
certification is necessary. In fact, 
most school districts insist on a bac- 
calaureate degree plus a trade. 


“This is like asking a teaching 
candidate to spend four more years 
of apprenticeship in a college—with- 
out of course an apprentice’s pay. 
Then, assuming all requirements 
have been met, four years of appren- 
ticeship, two years of journeyman’s 
work and a four-year college course; 
that’s ten years of preparation, what 
is the vocational teacher offered? 


“The same salary that the academ- 
ic teacher is paid, namely a starting 
salary of $3,000 to $3,600 for a school 
year. A year is still a year whether 
one be a teacher or a plumber, and 
$3,600 divided by 12 is $300 per 
month, or about $75 per week! 


“Do I Look Crazy” 


“The prospective vocational teach- 
er looks at and analyzes all this 
logically. Hear him: ‘I should go to 
college for four years to work for $50 
a week less than I can get by working 
at my trade? Do I look crazy?’ 


“Yes, indeed there is an acute 
shortage of vocational teachers, ang 
the shortage will become greater 
Older shop teachers are dying of 
and there are no replacements. Up, 
til something drastic is done to teach. 
ers’ salary schedules to bring them 
into line with competition, there 
aren’t going to be any vocational 
teachers, there aren’t even going to 
be prospective candidates. 


“Of course, the usual platitudes 
and mealy phases about ‘being in , 
profession,’ ‘part of a high calling’ 
‘serving youth’ and so on will con. 
tinue, but fundamentally I believe 
nearly all people would rather work 
at their trade for $140 per week than 
teach that trade to others for $75 
per week. 


Increments Insufficient 


“After probationary periods, sal- 
ary increments go into effect and, 
after eight or ten years a teacher 
reaches his maximum. In the high. 
est paid districts this is now around 
$5,600 to $5,800 per year—still much 
less than what a journeyman earns 
after his time has been served. 


“I expect academic disagreement 
with this thesis, but no disagreement 
with the simple arithmetic. Compe- 
tent vocational teachers are going to 
be in very short supply as long as the 
pay and salary differential is as great 
as at present.” 





Mr. Emmel is a charter member of 
the Pittsburgh Vocational and Industrial 
Arts Teachers Federation, Local 588, and 
teacher of trade drafting in Connelly 
High School, Pittsburgh. 








And a vocational leader says. . . 


“When the salaries of any group drop below the going 
wages of others in similar work the cream of the crop im- 
mediately begin to leave the program. We know there are 
many strong, outstanding teachers and leaders in the voca- 
tional field who have held on to their positions at a great 
financial sacrifice because of their love for and their loyalty 
to their work. This is not fair to them nor to their families. 


“We want every AVA member to become a militant worker 
in the interest of seeing to it that salaries of vocational 
teachers and officials are placed on a plane that will attract 
high type people in the profession.”—Dr. M. D. Mobley. 





— 
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Price YEARS AGO IJ married a vo- 


cational ag teacher and we set- 
ed down in a dot on the map in 
south Georgia, to teach agriculture 
and homemaking to our people. 
With our two sons, we have lived all 
hese years in the same square house, 
,two minute walk from the heart 
of our tiny town, one minute from 
the church, and two whoops and a 
holler from the old red gin. Our 
house is convenient to the many peo- 
ple who come a-knocking at our 
door. 


There are nine stores on one side 
of the tracks. Each has a “gossip 
bench” out in front. On the other 
ide, there is our supermarket, a 
cafe, and the little theater where we 
have movies. When dark sets in and 
the lights come on, the manager 
sarts up with gospel hymns or hill- 
billy ballads. That’s so the 630 in- 
habitants of Our Town will know 
i's time to dry the last dish, or put 
up the hayrack and get ready to 
cme see what Hollywood has 
thought up now. 


There’s a depot by the track, too, 
and the trains pass by with their 
long, lonesome whistles. 


But though some of us have been 
to the city, and some across the 
world and back, mostly we’re satis- 
fed—like the folks in Thornton 
Wilder's Our Town—to stay right 
here at home. 


I go to my people and they come 
tome. They’re scattered from Cross 
Swamp to Big Creek, in a 25 mile 
radius. Mostly they’re taking on 
modern ways, and that’s good. I en- 
joyed them before the changes came, 
and I enjoy them now—Papa who 
tides a tractor instead of a mule, and 
mamma in shorts, instead of a ging- 
ham dress. The kerosene lamp that 
glowed softly in my first years here 
has given place to the REA—and the 
electricity has erased much of the 
drudgery from the lives of my 
people. 


I've swapped many a _ recipe, 
looked at exquisite giults, exchanged 
geranium cuttings, and eaten prac- 
tically a ton of hogshead cheese, get- 
ting to know them. In each house in 
those first days, there was a “front 
tom,” often with red crepe paper 
loses, and a plaster paris dog sitting 
oa red or purple crocheted piece. 
There was a picture of a bowl of 
fruit, a shiny linoleum rug, and plas- 
ic draperies. They all read the Bible 
and the county paper. They liked to 
§0 to church and to affairs at school. 
Icommuned with them at church 
and shook hands with them at PTA. 
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“L teach homemaking 
in the country — 






























where ugliness used to be” 


by KATHRYN SMITH 


They liked “sings,” western mov- 
ies, and rodeos. They had peanut 
boilings, pinder poppin’s and cane 
grindings. At first it fell strangely 
on my ears to hear a child say she 
was “giving a cane grinding.” I 
found that it was an important so- 
cial affair, a climax to the week of 
grinding of the sugar cane to make 
the hot, boiling syrup that would 
pour deliciously on ovenbrown bis- 
cuit with creamy butter next win- 
ter. A great bonfire was always lit 
in the lane, and the young folks 
played “Too Deep” or “Fishing for 
Love.” Cold cane juice and “dog 
candy” were the refreshments. Often 
the front room was cleared for danc- 
ing, and the fiddlers scraped merry 
tunes across their strings. 


Not everyone in the country—any 
more than everyone in town—is a 
good or a friendly or a kind person. 
But something about the country 
seems to bring out the best in most 
people. They are heartwarm and 
neighborly, interested in one an- 
other to the point of gossiping, but 
quick as an arrow to speed to one 
another when troubles come and 





Editor's Note: From rural crossroad 
to busy city, the nation’s homemak- 
ing teachers go about their daily task 
of helping Americans make better 
homes, find deeper happiness in 
family relationships. It’s not in Wash- 
ington that legislators start making 
up their minds that appropriations 
should be increased or decreased. 
They legislate what their people 
want. Vocational education “doing 
a good job for my people in my 
community” is the best possible rec- 
ommendation we could have to a 
Congressman. Here’s inspiring proof 
that homemaking teachers are doing 
remarkable things for our people. 














and I can see beauty 


the sun won't shine and the shadows 
come thick and gloomy. 


The country homemaking teacher 
has to be janitor, carpenter, caterer, 
maid, dishwasher and Emily Post. 
There are times when she becomes 
veterinarian, doctor, and preacher 
on the side. 





She has to crank up the old flivver, 
bump around a country road, over 
a shaky bridge and get to Lucy’s 
house in time to save a milk cow. 


I remember vividly when Lucy’s 
grandma told me distressfully that 
she had been rubbing the cow with 
camphorated oil to “bring the after- 
birth,” following the baby calf’s ad- 
vent, and “hit aint come yit.” Takes 
a little nerve to scrub up your hands 
and reach in to help nature—but a 
cow’s important to the economy of a 
country family—and a homemaking 
teacher does what lies at hand to do, 
including sponging out a cow’s in- 
sides later with warm epsom salts 
water—and patting Old Daisy on the 
head to comfort her after she’s out 
of danger. 


I changed from a vet to a doctor, 
as if by magic, when an old woman 
rushed in desperately when I was out 
home visiting, screaming that her 
child was dying. He was three and 
had sucked all the candy coating 
“offen” thirteen Calotabs. No doc- 
tor near. Not much medicine. A 
finger down a throat—a trembly fin- 
ger, it was—did the trick. I was 
thankful that a homemaking teacher 
has a unit on home nursing in her 
courses. 





Death comes with its dark mystery 
into the countryside. The preacher 
role comes often—and comes hard— 
to me. Can you imagine what it is 
like to go into a tubercular home 


where death has struck? The men 





sit outside on the porch chewing to- 
bacco, and inside the women, dressed 
in their starched dresses and clean 
aprons, dip snuff. They will be there 
through the night, for country peo- 
ple “set up” with the corpse. A 
friendly gesture it is, too, worthy of 
a playwright’s looking into. They 
are getting the gone one started on 
his lonely journey, and their hearts 
go with him for a little way. 


Mary there was, for instance. Her 
mother had just been taken away to 
a sanitarium for the tubercular. 
Days later, her father was sent home 
from one, dead. Mary’s home—such 
as it was—was gone. She and her 
little brothers are without a hearth 
to keep or a heart to shelter them. 
Mary clings to you. “You’ve come, 
teacher. Don’t go away.” 


It’s easier to go back from such 
scenes to the role of teacher—even in 
a room without pot or pan or pie 
plate. That’s when you become fi- 
nancier. Entertainments—into which 
a great deal of hard work goes— 
assemble the community, and _ pile 
up shiny nickels and dimes and gold- 
en pennies for cabinets, hot water 
heaters, tables, and every single dish 
the homemaking department needs. 


They come because “ma” wants 
them to ask why her meringue fell, 
and whether teacher has a new quilt 
pattern. They want to learn how to 
make a corsage for the “formal” or 
to rest their eyes on a party table 
that a class has set up. One comes 
to get a cure for his cold, and an- 
other to get a cure for her heartache. 
The church committee wants help 
with draperies, and a family wants 
to know the latest p’s and q’s about 
having a reception for its shy, pretty 
bride. 


A homemaking teacher in the 
country has to be pretty ingenious. 
You must be able to take discarded 
window shades and turn them into 
clothespin bags to sell to raise money 
for equipment—if you’re ever to have 
enough. Or transform $5 worth of 
pipe cleaners into dragon fly pins 
that people will buy so you can add 
a sofa to the homemaking depart- 
ment. You must know enough par- 
liamentary procedure to preside at 
PTA if you have to, and enough 
about the Bible to talk to the Ladies’ 
Aid. You may have to write the 
news for the county paper, or, judge 
a flower show. You never know. 


The country teacher must dress 
attractively—but the attraction must 
be in hard, durable fabrics, for her 
clothes have to wear well. No dainty 
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handbags for her, either. The “tote 
bag” in her hands as she moves from 
home to home and back to school 
again is a public relations gadget. 
In it is likely to be half of the medi- 
cine cabinet, a sewing kit, and a fil- 
ing cabinet! She has to wear out- 
fits, too, that can stand up to what- 
ever the day may bring—presiding 
at an assembly program or scrubbing 
the restroom floor. And then there’s 
the problem sometimes about wheth- 
er to wear the latest creation that 
would dazzle one and all, eyewise, 
or to dress simply like them, and be 
taken in their hearts as one of them, 
teacher, neighbor, friend. 


My experiences have ranged from 
mountain top exhilaration to valley 
deep despair. My work is with hu- 
man beings, and encompasses all the 
emotions, all the tranquility and all 
the turbulence that mortals may 
know. I remember driving down by 
the swamp and coming upon a man 
in trouble. He had encountered a 





Teacher, 
Neighbor, 


and Friend 


Beyond the quiet of 
country lanes 


In spring, in storms or frost 

There’s life and hope, 
despair, regret, 

And many a soul’s been lost. 


And many a lane is narrow 
And they deepen into mire 
But the route is there 

to reach a heart— 
To lift a spirit higher. 


Alone, unsure, she finds it 
(Her travel guide is faith) 
And then they know 

a country lane 
Is not a lonesome place... 











rattlesnake, noisy and threatenin 
which—lacking a gun—we killed with 
a fence post. Then there was the 
day I went to court to be a chara. 
ter witness for one of my students 
from the swamps who had killed 3 
man. The prosecuting attorney ~ 
who knew that we teach good man. 
ners in homemaking — asked me 
whether I considered it good map. 
ners for a person to go over to aq 
neighbor’s house and shoot him 
before breakfast! I remember with 
gratitude that because I had the 
privilege of knowing well the back. 
ground of this student and my oth. 
ers, their often broken homes, their 
deep despairing dreams, their fum. 
bling frustrations, I could—without 
sentimentality, but with the deep 
feeling in my heart—make this a lit. 
tle clearer to judge and jury. 


In these latter days, there have 
come into our village the things you 
had and we lacked in the other times 
—the wonderful symphonies, the best 
of Broadway’s plays, the latest in 
news reports are ours—as well as 
yours—by TV and radio. We have 
libraries, magazines, newspapers. 
This has been added to our quiet 
world. 


And we still have the things 
of abiding goodness, the old simplic. 
ities of an unrushed way of living, 
the privilege of knowing one another 
as people, and of having time to 
visit and be neighborly. The work 
of the country homemaking teacher 
is high adventure, the most interest- 
ing and challenging job in this na- 
tion. There is in it spice and ro 
mance and real human sweetness. 


My youngsters, in the classroom 
and out, take and need so much! 
They soak up like a sponge all | 
have to give them of knowledge, of 
help, of caring. I go in and out of 
their homes, and see simple beauty 
where ugliness used to be. | listen to 
their new interests as their classes do 
something to widen their wonder at 

. a world beyond their quiet country 
lanes. 


And I dare to believe that 
the homemaking program has made 
a difference in their lives, in their 
homes. It has made a difference to 
me, too. They have given me more 
than ever I could give to them. They 
have brought unto me the great gifts 
of love and appreciation, of friend- 
liness unpretended, of heartening of 
the spirit—and best of all, of accept 
ance in their lives as one of them. 
We like it here in the country. I 
like teaching homemaking. It 14 
good life. 
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Young farmers need help in meeting to- 
day's requirements for mechanical skill. 


HE FUTURE OF FARMING and farm 
T life depends, to no small degree, 
on an adequate program of instruc- 
tion for young farmers. The young 
farmer program is in many ways the 
most important part of the total pro- 
gram of vocational education in agri- 
culture. Many teachers believe they 
accomplish more, in terms of the 
aims of vocational agriculture, when 
they work with a good group of 
young farmers. 


A Highly Technical Operation 


It was not until scientific discov- 
eries and inventions and their prac- 
tical applications to agriculture ap- 
peared that farmers were faced with 
the need for acquiring new knowl- 
edge and skills and applying them 
to farming operations. Science has 
made farming a commercial under- 
taking. It has changed nearly all the 
farming practices in this country in 
the last half century. 


Farming has become highly spe- 
cialized, both for the individual 
farmer and on a regional basis. The 
farmer has become heavily depend- 


Agencies will help finance the young 
man in a sound ag training program. 


The Facts About— 


INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS OF 
YOUNG FARMERS TODAY 


By DR. STANLEY WALL 


ent on other farmers and on trade 
and industry for a large percent of 
his needs. New machinery and im- 
proved farming practices have 
greatly changed method and eff- 
ciency of farm production. Farmers 
who make good use of new machin- 
ery, new production practices, and 
the latest ideas in farm management 
are setting standards of production 
that make it impossible for farmers 
who do not keep up-to-date to have 
a good living on the farm. 


Each new machine, if used cor- 
rectly, and each new improved prac- 
tice that is brought to the farm makes 
it more difficult for the farmer who 
does not keep abreast to compete in 
the agricultural economy. This is 
significant in planning and conduct- 
ing a young farmer program. Young 
men find it progressively more dif- 
ficult to make a beginning and ad- 
vance in farming. 


Farming in the years ahead will 
continue to be a technical operation. 
It will be geared to high production, 
highly mechanized operations, the 
use of improved practices and mana- 
gerial abilities. Many of these new 
factors will result from continued 
research and education. Technology 
in practice advances man in his abil- 
ity to overcome his limited resources 
and to satisfy his ever increasing 
needs and desires. 


It is said that present agricultural 
practice is 10 to 15 years behind the 
latest developments in technology. 
Through a good program of system- 
atic instruction, a young farmer 
should learn to use the new tech- 
nology in much less than 10 to 15 
years. 


It is doubtful if any school can 
justify offering vocational agricul- 
ture for high school boys where there 
is not a need for vocational instruc- 
tion for young farmers. If farmer 


training terminates with the boys, 
high school vocational agriculture 
cannot be justified. To start in 
farming and progress requires many 
abilities that cannot be developed in 
four years of high school vo-ag, even 
if all boys who are to farm are en- 
rolled. Boys of high school age have 
neither the capacity nor opportunity 
to develop all the abilities needed to 
succeed as a farmer. 


A study of the young men enrolled 
in the institutional-on-farm training 
program in the central region 
showed that many were attempting 
to get established in farming with no 
previous vocational training. Agri- 
culture, farming, and _ farmers 
change. The farmer needs to be a 
student of farming as long as he is 
farming. The public furnishes com- 
paratively large sums of money for 
the education of persons of young 
farmer age who leave their home 
communities and go to college. 
Those who remain in the community 
also have a right to a continuing 
education. Our public schools have 
the responsibility for providing such 
education. 


The Facts Are Surprising 


Teachers and school officials often 
feel, before studying their commun- 
ities, that there are very few out-of- 
school youth in their communities 
who are interested in young farmer 
courses. In nearly all of the many 
communities studied throughout the 
United States more young farmers 





Dr. Wall has been a member of the 
University of Kentucky’s teacher training 
staff since 1946. One of his responsi- 
bilities is to work with ag teachers on 
problems in young farmer programs 
through in-service visitation. He also 
teaches a graduate course that deals 
with the young farmer program. 
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The young man becoming established in 
farming is building a way of life as well 
as earning a means of livelihood. 


siel 


than high school boys were found in 
vocational agriculture programs. A 
study of 55 communities in Ken- 
tucky showed there were two young 
farmers for each high school student 
enrolled in vocational agriculture. 
In about half of the Kentucky com- 
munities there were more young 
farmers who had completed four 
years of high school vocational agri- 
culture than one teacher could pro- 
vide adequate instruction for. 


Teachers need to study their com- 
munities and locate the young men 
who are attempting to get estab- 
lished in farming. Suppositions do 
not supply the facts. 


Special Requirements 


The educational needs of young 
farmers are different in many re- 
spects from the needs of either the 
high school boy or the adult farmer. 
High school boys are usually making 
a beginning in farming while still at 
home with dad. The boy’s farming 
program requires a small part of his 
time. It is especially small in scope 
when compared to farming programs 
of young and adult farmers. 


Adult farmers are already fairly 
well established. They still need 
systematic instruction in farming. 
Their instruction, to be effective, 
must deal with the problems of es- 
tablished farmers. 


The young farmer, by definition, 
is not yet established, so his difficul- 
ties have to do with getting started— 
a very different situation. To com- 
bine young farmers with adult farm- 
ers or to teach both groups in the 
same manner leads to serious instruc- 
tional problems. 


Young farmers apparently are 
aware of their need for help in cer- 
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tain areas of farming. Sixty percent 
of the 446 young men included in 
the Kentucky study wanted to meet 
with other young farmers to work on 
their problems. They said the great- 
est need for help was in farm man- 
agement (including farm program 
planning and record keeping, live- 
stock production, crop production, 
soil conservation, and farm me- 
chanics) . 


Young men engaged in better-than- 
average farming activities are more 
aware of their problems and more 
eager for help than the young men 
on farms of less than average produc- 
tion. To succeed in enrolling young 
men from poorer farms, the teacher 
must spend much time in guidance 
and in creating interest in systematic 
instructional programs. 


The Kentucky study showed a sig- 
nificant difference between the farm- 
ing status of young men who had 
instruction and those in the same 
communities who had not. Young 
men enrolled in the young farmer 
program were farther up the agri- 
cultural ladder. Instruction should 
not only be based on the present 
status of enrollees but also on the 
opportunities for placement in a 
more desirable status. 


Inability to work out a profitable 
farming situation has been an im- 
portant factor in causing many 
would-be farmers to seek other voca- 
tions. If enrollees are not in desirable 
farming situations little is gained 
from the instructional program. 
Teachers need an inventory of farm- 
ing opportunities in the community 
in order to work with young men 
when they need to change to a better 
farming situation. 


Most young farmers do not have 
long time plans for establishment in 
farming. They are planning from 
year to year. This short time plan- 
ning indicates a definite need for a 
program of instruction and guidance 
of both young farmers and _ their 
parents or landlords in working 
out desirable business agreements. 
Through an effective program of 
guidance and instruction, many will 
have opportunity to advance to a 
higher farming status. 


Instruction in farm mechanics 
should be an integral part of each 
year’s program. Young men need 
much help in purchasing the ma- 
chines needed for their farm opera- 
tions — help in deciding on the kinds 
and sizes of machines to buy. They 
need much help in adjusting the size 
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of their farm business to enable them 
to use their time and the machinery 
efficiently. A tractor and the neces. 
sary machinery placed in the hand 
of a person who lacks the knowledge 
and understanding of their operation 
and an appreciation of their worth 
will do little to improve farming 
operations. Young farmers should 
have the attitudes and appreciations, 
the knowledge, understanding, and 
skills that are necessary to meet the 
mechanical problems which. they 
face. Physical strength and ability, 
formerly needed by farmers 
handle the hoe and the plow, have 
changed to a need for the ability to 
operate and keep in operation mod. 
ern machinery and farm equipment, 



































Most teachers find it best to have 
a few class sessions each year for dis 
cussion of the type of farming pro. 
grams which members of the young 
farmer class require, or for discussion 
of the changes that should be made 
in operation. There should also be 
group instructions in keeping and 
using farm records. 




































































Young men need the opportunity 
to develop or to continue in their 
development of good _ leadership 
qualities. Much of the improvement 
of agriculture and farm living is de. 
pendent on farm people working 
together. A local young farmer or 
ganization, with young farmers as 
suming the major responsibilities in 
it, provides an opportunity for young 
men to learn many of the qualities 
of good leadership. 
















































































Financial O perations 














In addition to other abilities, the 
young farmer must have certain 
tangible assets. Investments of $30; 
000 or more in a farm business are 
now more nearly the rule than the 
exception. Today farming calls for 
an increased size of farm business — 
a large amount of investment as 
compared to a few years ago. Many 
young men are handicapped in get- 
ting started because of a lack of 
finances. Fortunately there are agen 
cies that will finance young men with 
a sound farming program. Teachers 
should solicit the help of these agen- 
cies and other agricultural agencies 
in planning, developing and con 
ducting a young farmer program. 
Personnel of the agricultural ager 
cies should be familiar with the local 
young farmer program and should 
know how they can contribute to It 
Enrollees should be taught to use the 
services of the agricultural agencies. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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ee AND COUNSELING phases 
of business education differ 
little from the guidance and coun- 
sling phases of general education. 
Counseling should help the pupil 
make adjustments and enter the field 
of work for which he is suited. 


The adult education program is 
one of the most valuable programs in 
the educational system today. 


In dealing with the adult, there 
are factors to be considered that do 
not exist in youth programs. The 
adult has already made some adjust- 
ments in life; he is, no doubt, em- 
ployed in an occupation; he may 
have a family to support. He defi- 
nitely has more immediate prob- 
lems which he must consider. Care 
must be exercised in counseling with 
him, for any changes or adjustments 
in his life could have great conse- 
quences. 


To guide the adult into the field 
of work for which he is fitted de- 
mands important counseling. First, 
get to know him; then attempt to 
learn his desires, abilities, back- 
ground, and possibilities for employ- 
ment in the field he prefers. 


Does he want to study business 
education subjects merely because of 
the “allure” that he attaches to the 
field or does he want to improve on 
the job, or change from one type of 
work to another? 


Students entering business train- 
ing should understand the require- 
ments, the possibilities, and the li- 
mitations of the field they select. 


The three most-called-for business 
education courses on the adult ex- 
tension level appear to be shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping. 

Unless physical handicaps exist 
the adult can easily be guided into 
typewriting, which is definitely a 
skill subject. 


Shorthand, as an answer to a de- 
sire for-a change in position, needs 
careful analysis. The use of short- 
hand requires a good command of 
the English language, the ability to 
spell and punctuate, and the pos- 
session of mental and manual skills. 
Would his personality be suited for 
office work? In our adult program 
We try to guide the person without a 
high school diploma to an area that 
does not require a high degree of 
English training. 

The field of bookkeeping should 
be entered only by those who like 
to work with figures. 


Some students, on the other hand, 
have been successful in the applica- 
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How to counsel 
with adults 


in business 


training programs 


By ELIZABETH BURMAHIN 


tion of shorthand and bookkeeping 
courses even though they did not 
have the ideal factors of background 
and training. 


In our evening program an honest 
effort is made to talk with each pros- 
pect to discover his aims, his adapt- 
ability to the work, and his previous 
educational and vocational training. 
Not always is it the desire of the 
prospect to go into business. He may 
want only the personal satisfaction 
of learning something about business 
education courses. 


Some want to enroll in one of the 
business education courses after they 
are advised to take another course. 
This is permitted with the under- 
standing that the student may 
change his plans if, after several les- 
sons, he feels the work is not what 
he thought it would be. 


Prospects who are handicapped by 
lack of general education, as well as 
those who are looking for accelerated 
efficiency, look to business education 
programs for help. 


Many enrollees in adult extension 
courses are graduates of high school 
or college who want to improve and 
become more efficient on the job. 
Others look for training that they 
were unable to acquire previously. 
Still others may wish to enroll just 
to keep occupied and informed. It 
is important that each one is given 
work in which he will be satisfied 
and helped to the greatest degree. 


In adult extension work there is 
only a limited time available for 
counselors to learn of the interests, 
the ambitions, the personality traits 
and the abilities of those who en- 
roll. As a result, it is necessary for 
the student to become acquainted 
with the qualities and then work for 
their attainment. We must familiar- 





Mrs. Burmahin is Evening School Prin- 
cipal at the E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


ize these adults with the nature of 
the jobs for which they are studying. 
In other words, the counselor pre- 
sents the required qualities and the 
students set their own goals in ac- 
cordance with their aims, interests, 
aspirations and abilities. 


There are many single problems 
that need solving and adjustments 
to be made. In specific cases the 
teacher or guidance director is able 
to be of help. 


The adult student should answer 
the following questions: What are 
my objectives? What difficulties have 
to be overcome? Is my interest suf- 
ficient to carry the project through 
to completion? Do I have the ability 
and personality to undertake the 
course of study available to me in 
adult extension work? Which courses 
best fill my need? 


Our business courses must be 
planned for adaption to the indi- 
vidual needs of the adult. The vary- 
ing abilities, age range and previous 
training must all be considered. 

It is most important that the 
teacher know the students. 

Placement may also be part of the 
guidance program in the adult ex- 
tension plan. By knowing the stu- 
dent, the counselor is often able to 
help him find a better job. 


As a personal example last year a 
young lady who had been working 
in a garment factory as a seamstress 
found it possible to enter our adult 
business education training program. 
Before the year ended we placed her 
in a bank position, where she began 
as a general clerk. Her personality, 
capability and adaptability have al- 
ready won promotions for her. 

Another adult won a promotion 
to a highly competitive position with 
the telephone company because she 
improved her penmanship through 
evening school classes. 

Illustrations of promotions or ad- 
vancement to better positions are 
numerous. 


At appropriate times adult exten- 
sion news items and pictures of our 
students at work are presented in the 
morning and evening local news 
papers. It is essential to keep in 
close touch with newspaper re- 
porters and radio announcers. 


Business men who read _ news- 
paper articles about our adult exten- 
sion program graduation phone us 
for assistance in hiring adult office 
help. 

Let us continue to counsel wisely 
in order to offer full measure for 
time devoted to the adult business 
education program. 
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av Arts I, like all beginning 
classes in shop work, must be 
taught in a series of steps. These 
steps must be put together so that 
when the semester ends the series of 
lesson plans, projects, and experi- 
ments will be complete. They will 
favorably introduce the boy to the 
first course in printing. 


Printing is one subject that stu- 
dents have not had contact with, ex- 
cept as consumers. More time must 
be spent on fundamentals, therefore, 
than in any other shop. 


The first week or two should be 
spent in selling and teaching the 
romance of printing. Through a 
series of lectures, demonstrations, 
and readings students may see how 
printing evolved through the years, 
from the earliest beginnings of the 
stone age to our present highpow- 
ered newspaper presses. The history 
of printing is an exciting story. 


After this is covered, students 
should be introduced to the tools 
and materials that they will use. We 
spend some time becoming acquaint- 
ed with the stick, type spaces, quads, 
and other implements used in funda- 
mental typesetting. The class be- 
comes acquainted with the case and 
learns “the lay” of it. After this, 
they are ready to begin to set type. 


For the first six weeks in Printing 
I, each student learns to set type by 
actually setting various lessons, a 
tedious but nevertheless very im- 
portant educational process. He 
learns fundamental methods of type 
setting such as: flush left, flush right, 
centered, regular paragraph, half 
diamond, and many other styles. At 
the end of six weeks, the Graphic 
Arts I student should be ready to 
broaden .out into other areas of 
graphic arts, such as block printing, 
bookbinding and silk screen print- 


ing. 


- One of the easiest and best ways 
of teaching Graphic Arts I is 
by the rotation system, which is 
nothing more or less than shifting 
the student from one classification 
of the graphic arts to another. In 
this way, each student covers the.en- 
tire program of the course in a se- 
mester, exploring each of the allied 
branches of printing. 


How the System Works 
In My Shop 


Hanging on the wall of my room 
is a large board equipped with hook 
screws. On these screws are tags 
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Pilot or hand presses are fine equipment for beginning students’ short run jobs, 


GRAPHIC ARTS I 


the rotation system meets with 


success in the world of printers ink 


By WILLIAM SCOTT 


bearing the numbers of each mem- 
ber of the class. Above each row of 
tags are classifications: typesetting, 
hand press, linoleum block printing, 
bookbinding, miscellaneous, and silk 
screen printing. 


At the beginning of the semester 
each boy is assigned a number and a 
bench. He obtains his materials from 
the tool crib keeper via a charge sys- 
tem. The first assignments are made 
numerically, that is, numbers | to 5 
are assigned to typesetting, 6 to 10 
hand presses, 11 to 15 linoleum block 
printing, 16 to 20 bookbinding, 21 
to 25 miscellaneous, and 25 to 30 
silk screen printing. Each boy works 
on his assigned classification for one 


Fourth in the JOURNAL’S current in- 
dustrial arts series, “when Monday 
morning comes,” this material was au- 
thored by Mr. Scott at the request of 
William R. Mason, editor of the series 
and Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Cleve- 
land, O., public schools. Mr. Mason 
selected Mr. Scott, experienced teacher 
in the Cleveland public school system, 
for this assignment on the basis of his 
outstanding success in the field of graph- 
ic arts instruction. 


week. At the end of that period the 
class foreman changes the tags to 
another branch of the graphic arts. 
This system gives every boy an op- 
portunity to cover the entire graphic 
arts course. 


T ypesettin i 


In typesetting, we set up and print 
dozens of things for use in the home. 
Mothers and Dads get so they ask 
their sons, “What are you printing 
for us now?” 


One project that has been most 
successful is a favorite recipe book. 


Each boy is assigned, as extra 
credit work, the responsibility of 
bringing into class one of his 
mother’s favorite recipes, complete 
from start to finish. (It is amazing 
to find in a class of 30 boys only one 
or two duplications.) The pupil 
sets up the recipe, corrects it and ties 
up the type for the press. He prints 
50 or 60 copies of it and turns them 
in. After each boy has done this, the 
recipes are sorted, a booklet cover !s 
printed, and the pages are bound 
into small books. Each student 3 
given a couple of books to take home 
to his parents. The reaction of the 
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mothers in finding their suggestions 
rinted in a booklet of 29 new rec- 
ipes is very favorable. 


Other projects of home interest 
are letterheads and calling cards 
rinted in two or three harmonious- 
ly blended colors for Mother and 
Dad. Everyone is vain enough to 
like to see his name in type. This is 
a fine public relations gesture. 


Another job well received by most 
parents is the personalization of 
paper napkins. Mother especially 
likes to boast that her boy dashed 
these off at school. Place cards for 
festive occasions are always an addi- 
tion to the family table. Printing 
Dad’s name on match book covers is 
a big hit. Memo pads for Dad’s desk 
at the shop or office is another ex- 
cellent way for Pop to show off his 
son’s ability in school. Gaily colored 
party invitations for parties at holi- 
day and birthday time make a big 
impression on Sis. She will have “ar- 
rived” socially through the help of 
her brother and the graphic arts 
shop. 


Hand Presses 


When the pupil is transferred to 
presses on the rotation system, he 
may run his job off on either the 
power or a hand press that is called 
a pilot press. The pilot press is a 
fine piece of equipment. Every shop 
should have one. It should be used 
only for projects, never for produc- 
tion work. 


Because there are five boys on a 
team, it is comparatively simple to 
work in pairs and cooperate in get- 
ting the jobs on and off the presses. 


In this way, the boy prints his own 
job while he becomes acquainted 
with safety rules, the press, its care 
and maintenance. He will learn 
mechanical workings more rapidly 
if he is working on his own job than 
if he were running off some school 
form in which he is not in the least 
interested. 


Linoleum Block Printing 


Linoleum block printing is draw- 
ing, cutting and printing designs, 
cartoons, monograms or silhouettes 
out of linoleum. It is particularly 
adapted to the print shop program 
because it affords an opportunity for 
concrete correlation between design- 
ing and cutting the block and the 
mechanical method of reeproduc- 
tion. The existence of this close re- 
lationship enables the student to 
realize and explore all of the varied 
possibilities of the art. 
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Printing linoleum block designs 
on dish towels for the kitchen is a 
popular project. The student draws 
or copies the design, cuts the block 
and imprints the design on the ends 
of cut linen cloth. He uses a heavy 
ink in order to get a clear, sharp 
print. 


Linoleum block printing offers 
opportunities to illustrate person- 
alized Christmas cards, holiday in- 
vitations and place cards. Many 
printing practice jobs can_ be 
planned around holiday occasions. 


Miscellaneous 


In this classification of the graphic 
arts shop, the student has an oppor- 
tunity to organize his work. For ex- 
ample, the pupil who has printed 
stationery and cards for home use 
can distribute his type back into the 
cases. The boy who has run off holi- 
day cards may fold them and place 
them in envelopes ready for delivery. 


The student may be assigned to 
the tool crib or to help some other 
lad complete a job. In short, mis- 
cellaneous means just what the word 
implies—“anything and everything,” 
an assortment of odd jobs around 
the graphic arts shop. 


Bookbinding 


Bookbinding can be introduced 
into the school print shop inexpen- 
sively and with little effort on the 
part of the teacher. Much of the 
equipment and materials necessary 
for bookbinding are already a part 
of the print shop. In fact, with im- 
provised equipment, a rudimentary 


For simultaneous operation of class ac- 
tivities the rotation system and a control 
board as shown above are necessary. 


knowledge of bookbinding, and a 
dollar or two for supplies, the print- 
ing teacher can easily. include book- 
binding in his course. 


Address books, autograph books, 
and photo albums appeal to the 
brothers and sisters, while a desk pad 
and a leatherette enclosed memo pad 
for Dad’s office is a welcome gift. 
Women are always in need of kitch- 
en reminder pads or telephone mes- 
sage books. Mom could also use a 
telephone directory cover. Big 
brother can use a notebook cover 
and a scrap book for high school 
activities. 


Silk Screen Printing 


The silk screen process is a method 
of stencil reproduction in which the 
stencil is supported by a piece of 
tightly stretched silk (or similar ma- 
terial) through which paint can be 
forced. 


A highly flexible medium of re- 
production, silk screen printing can 
be employed with equal facility for 
printing on practically any type of 
surface from glass to wood. It has 
flourished into a thriving industry. 
The basic principles are the same 
whether adapted to simple paper 
stencil sign work, or intricate multi- 
color poster or textile work; whether 
the surface is a “Mickey Mouse” 
drinking glass or a pair of kitchen 
curtains; whether the subject is a 
photograph or a _ hand lettered 
poster. 


Advantages of the 
Rotation System 


Through the rotation system, I 
have found that the students’ inter- 
est span is extended. New avenues 
of ideas and new challenges are 
offered to the boy who often gains 
a lasting interest in graphic arts. He 
has a tendency to elect more courses 
in printing. As a result, the depart- 
ment can become one of the most 
important in the school. 


Don’t misunderstand me—I don’t 
mean to throw out traditional 
courses—but I do feel that a student 
who starts with lesson card I and 
winds up a course 18 weeks later still 
setting lesson card 113 can become 
very disinterested. I do not feel he 
will have accomplished much edu- 
cationally. 


Graphic Arts I is a beginning 
course and should be made the basis 
for an interesting high school pro- 
gram. It should not be monotonous 
and tedious in its presentation. 
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What AVA Has Done for You in 1954- 


1. AVA leaders organized support from the 
field, lay friends, and national organizations 
to convince Congress that the George-Barden 
appropriation for vocational education should 
be increased for fiscal 1956. As a result a new 
high of $26,500,000 was approved. 


2. AVA offered important support to other na- 
tional legislative efforts. The proposals that 
AVA, in cooperation with other organizations, 
upheld, include the school construction bill, sur- 
plus property act, practical nurse bill, and the 
low income farmer bill. ; 


3. In order to more effectively serve the needs 
of vocational and practical arts education, the 
AVA Needs and Services C ittee 
a nationwide poll. 


ducted 





Results of the survey will 
guide the association’s planning for the future. 


4. AVA joined the Council of National Organi- 
zations. 


5. An AVA sponsored referendum indicated that 


Youth and Adults; Criteria for Distributive Vo- 
cational Education; A Tale of Two Teachers; 
American Vocational Association: Your Profes- 
sional Organization (revised edition); and Voca- 
tional Education and National Security. Over 
50,000 publications were distributed by AVA 
in the 12 months. Work was completed on the 
manuscript for a manual to assist state associa- 
tions in strengthening their organization and 
increasing their membership. 


9. AVA published 9 issues of the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL and a special summer 
supplement. Advertising income reached a new 
high and the regularly featured salutes in- 
creased in popularity. Eight states purchased 
a total of 10,000 additional copies of the 
JOURNAL at cost for their own promotional 
purposes. 


10. The AVA awards program brought recog- 
nition to Congressman Daniel Reed (New York), 
Oklah State Director of Vocational Educa- 





it would be worthwhile to schedule a 
convention as a trial effort. Accordingly, plans 
have been made for the 1957 AVA Convention 
to be held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Au- 
gust 5-9. 


6. Specific plans are already formulated for 
the Golden Anniversary AVA Convention to be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, December 3-7, 1956, 
with 50 Years of Progress as a theme. 


7. Headquarters staff members and other rep- 
resentatives of the AVA attended or partici- 
pated in meetings and conference throughout 
the year. 


8. AVA published six booklets: Your Public 
A Guide for Vocational Educators; 
Home Economics Education for Out-of-School 


Relations: 


tion J. B. Perky, San Francisco’s Director of 
Vocational Education O. D. Adams, North Caro- 
lina State Director of Vocational Education Dr. 
J. Warren Smith and recently retired Massachu- 
setts State Director of Vocational Education M. 
Norcross Stratton. 


11. AVA‘s membership promotion program 
brought recognition to the states of Delaware, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Arkansas for record 
Nine states were honored for 
surpassing membership goals set for them by 


the AVA Membership Committee 


achievement. 


12. A special AVA committee, appointed to 
study the nomination and election of officers, 


has proposed an amendment to the AVA Con- 


stitution that is offered in an effort to increase 
parliamentary procedure and membership par. 
ticipation. 

13. Full support was offered by the AVA toward 


the appointment of business education officials 
in the U.S. Office of Education. 


14. AVA launched initial action in a program 
that will continually push salary increases for 
teachers. 


15. The AVA Trade and Industrial Division for 
the first time made available to AVA members 
at no charge convention proceedings of T & | 
divisional programs. 


16. AVA contracted for the services of an As. 
sistant Executive Secretary. Mr. Lowell A. Bur. 
kett joined the AVA Washington office staff 
in this capacity January 1, 1955. During the 
course of the year he has handled multitudinous 
planning details for the 1955 AVA Convention 
as well as membership promotion and other im- 
portant functions. 


17. During the course of the year, AVA Presi- 
dent Cecil E. Stanley attended and was a fea- 
tured speaker at many meetings of state voca- 
Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, also attended 
and was a featured speaker at meetings through- 
out the nation. 


tional associations and other groups. 


18. AVA planned the 1954 AVA Convention in 
San Francisco for an attendance of more than 
2,000 with hundreds of general and divisional 
meetings and more than 400 program partici- 
pants. 


19. AVA cooperated in the work of many im- 
portant organizations and officials, both within 
and outside of the field. 


| What Will You Do for AVA in 1955-56? 














The future of vocational and industrial arts education is tied inseparably with the strength 
of the AVA. The AVA needs you and your support in order to maintain and further 
develop its program of service to vocational and industrial arts education. Join now for 


1955-56. Tell the non-member why you belong and urge him fo join! Show him this page. 














AVA Works Every Day For You! Spend One Day Working For AVA! 
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—Going Around With 
The Circuit Teacher— 


OR PROGRAMS OF ADULT distribu- 

tive education in schools of all 
sizes, these suggestions have been 
made for maintaining adequate in- 
structional staffs: use a regular staff 
member who has had distributive 
occupations experience as a_ part 
time teacher; use a local person em- 
ployed in some phase of distribution 
(with or without professional train- 
ing) as a part time instructor; jointly 
employ with other vocational schools 
someone with a sound background 
of experience and a thorough pro- 
fessional training. 


Each of these systems has been 
used with varying degrees of success. 
But the full time person, jointly 
employed, has been most satisfactory. 
This is the basis of the circuit teach- 
ing program. 


Many vocational schools in larger 
communities have requests for train- 
ing specific distributive occupations 
groups that local instructors are not 
prepared to handle. The circuit 


By ROY FAIRBROTHER 


teacher who is specialized in certain 
areas of distribution, therefore, is 
important in helping the larger com- 
munity. 


Vocational schools in smaller com- 
munities find it difficult to locate 
qualified persons who are willing to 
teach. Business people who are will- 
ing to teach are usually too closely 
associated with other business per- 
sonnel in the community to be com- 
pletely effective. Here curcuit teach- 
ing is again of practical help. 


The Wisconsin System 


In Wisconsin the administration 
of the program is centered in a group 
called the Circuit Relations Commit- 
tee that is composed of local voca- 
tional school directors who employ 
one person as administrative head of 
the total circuit program for all areas 
of vocational education. 


The committee and its head se- 
lect teachers and fix salaries in much 


Visual aids like this poster help to explain 
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the same way as a local board of 
education and superintendent of 
schools. Teachers are employed as 
the needs of local schools demand. 
They receive their salaries from the 
local schools where they work just 
as locally employed teachers do. In 
addition to salary, they are reim- 
bursed for travel expense. 


DE circuit teachers in most cases 
teach in four cities per week. They 
are usually employed by a school on 
either a semester or yearly basis. 
They will teach in City A on Mon- 
day, City B each Tuesday, City X on 
Wednesday and City Y on Thursday. 
In most circuits Friday is used by 
the teacher to return, in rotation, to 
one of the four cities for coordina- 
tion or program development work. 
In some cases Fridays may be de- 





Roy Fairbrother, AVA Vice President for 
Distributive Education, is State Super- 
visor of DE in Wisconsin. Circuit teacher 
Charles Winegarner assisted him in the 
preparation of this article. 
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be asked to train groups for whom 
there is no existing instructional ma- 
terial. Friday may also be used as a 
time for all DE teachers to meet to- 
gether for discussions of common 
problems as well as in service teacher 
training. 


Working with many types of dis- 
tributive businesses in a number of 
communities gives the circuit teacher 
a broad background of experiences 
that enrich his professional growth 
and his store of technical informa- 
tion. This, added to his initial back- 
ground of experience and training 
makes him a valuable consultant for 
local coordinators and teachers. In 
addition local business people view 
him as an expert and he is able to 
demonstrate the value of the train- 
ing he offers. Class members readily 
sense that the program is functional 
and that they can immediately put 
their new knowledge to use. 


The Word Spreads 


The news of successful programs 
moves quickly to other areas where 
the circuit teacher works. Circuit 
teachers with suitable backgrounds 
may well become specialists in teach- 
ing specific groups of DE workers. 
One circuit teacher, as an example, 
has become widely known as an out- 
standing teacher in route selling. 


The city that employs a DE coor- 
dinator usually gives him the respon- 
sibility of developing his program. 
Here the instructor can be helpful 
in counseling with the coordinator 
about programs that have proved 
successful in other schools. The cir- 
cuit instructor’s background of ex- 
perience can also help the coordina- 
tor in his contacts with business 
leaders and advisory committees. 


One circuit teacher shared his ex- 
periences through the development 
of a course—You and Your Public 
Relations. Stimulated at the request 
of business leaders in one city, this 
project resulted in the development 
of a teachers manual. The organiz- 
ing teacher refined, improved and 
tried out the manual which has since 
been used in many communities. 


One Week in the Life of 
The Circuit Teacher 


Monday morning arrives and he 
rises early, eager to meet the chal- 
lenges of the new week—sometimes 
charted and at other times un- 
charted. If uncharted, he sallies 
forth to meet the teaching situations 
as they arise. If it is the beginning 
of a new year or a new semester he 
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drives his car to the city that has 
asked for his services on the first day 
of the week. As each of the 50 to 
100 mile posts slip by he expectantly 
contemplates the kind of program 
the director or coordinator may have 
planned for him. 


Arriving at the school he meets 
with the director and coordinator. 
During the conference he learns that 
his schedule of classes for the day 
will be: at 2 o’clock a class with 
waitresses in Restaurant Salesman- 
ship; at 4 a class in Route Selling 
with dairy routemen; and at 7 pm, 
for department store salespeople, 
The Psychology of Selling. 


His duties fulfilled, he retires to 
his hotel room to rest from the pur- 
suits of a busy day. 


Early the next morning he’s off for 
another program in another city. His 
“Tuesday” school has no coordinator 
so he meets with the director and 
plans a program of offerings to meet 
local requests. Armed with full 
plans he goes forth as a coordinator 
now to meet with and plan further 
with business leaders. At day’s end 
his schedule of classes for the fol- 
lowing week is firm. 


On Wednesday and Thursday he 
duplicates some of these experiences 
in other communities, where varying 
situations and training needs juggle 
the pattern of his services. 


On Friday he returns to one of his 
four cities for additional coordina- 
tion activities or perhaps for work 
with the coordinator in program 
planning. Some of Friday he might 
also use for the development of 
course outlines and _ instructional 
aids. Creation of teaching aids for 
newly developed programs is helpful 
not only for students but for the 
teacher too. 


The circuit teacher’s car is an im- 
portant piece of equipment. It not 
only offers his transportation but 
also it houses his necessary library, 
charts, projectors, and other vital 
materials. 


Without his “laboratory on wheels” 
his services to the communities he 
reaches would be limited indeed. In 
addition the automobile enables him 
to accumulate new resource material 
as he travels. This is important to 
his ever broadening background of 
practical experience . . . one of his 
most useful possessions in the con- 
struction of new programs. 


If it is true that variety is the spice 
of life, then it is true too that the life 
of a circuit teacher in DE is well 
seasoned indeed. 


INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS OF 
YOUNG FARMERS TODAY 


(Continued from page 14) 


Practice is essential to learning, 
To learn good farming, one must 
practice good farming. Young men 
are not likely to develop a good 
farming program in the absence of 
good supervision. It should be un- 
derstood, however, that improved 
practices and improvements in the 
individual farming program are only 
a means to an end. The young 
farmer is the product. 


There is a very close relationship 
between supervision and the atti- 
tudes and interests that young farm. 
ers have regarding class instruction. 
Good supervision provides the best 
opportunity to convince the young 
farmer that the teacher is really 
interested in his problems and wel- 
fare. 


Good teaching of young farmer 
classes in agriculture is not wholly 
a matter of supervising the practice 
on the farm. Good teaching involves 
class or group instruction as well as 
supervised practice. Neither instruc. 
tion without practice nor practice 
without instruction is vocational 
education. 


The instructional program should 
be planned on a four or five year 
basis. After the long time plans have 
been developed, the teacher should 
enlist the help of the young men each 
year in making a more detailed plan 
of what to include in the instruc. 
tional program. The program, on a 
12 month basis, should consist of a 
series of intensive meetings during 
the slack farming season and sea 
sonal meetings during the rest of the 
year. 


Teachers of agriculture hold the 
key to success for young farmers. 


The ability of young men to lo- 
cate adequate help in solving their 
problems depends very largely upon 
the teacher’s ability, attitude, train- 
ing, initiative, and grasp of the situ- 
ation. An effective young farmer 
program depends upon the teachvr’s 
interest in operating an_ effective 
program. A good young farmer pro 
gram requires considerable time and 
effort — it cannot be developed in a 
few spare hours but only as a part 
of the regular work day. The teach- 
er’s daily schedule should make pro- 
visions for adequate time to do 4 
good job. 
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RADE UNIONS, INDUSTRIES and 
7 shook of Rockland County, 
New York, have teamed up for the 
benefit of youth and adults of the 
county in a realistic and unique vo- 
cational education endeavor. 


Rockland County’s program is de- 
signed to provide the pupil with an 
opportunity to do live work under 
the same work conditions as he will 
find on the job. The trade unions 
and the schools of the county dis- 
covered that they could be of mutual 
service early in the 1940’s when 
America’s war production effort 
made them allies in the training of 
men and women to meet the war 
industrial manpower needs of the 
nation. 


In 1946 the high schools in coop- 
eration with the Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension Board of Rock- 
land County established a decentral- 
ized vocational education program. 
This program was designed to train 
pupils in those occupations which 
surveys had shown would provide the 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING 


means important impetus for vo-ed 


in Rockland County, where unions, 


industry, and schools team up for youth 


By J. C. FUNK and 
ALBERT G. WINDLE 


the second of two informative articles on a unique, successful system 


The building trades unions realize that student projects such 
as those illustrated here are designed to produce needed 
skilled tradesmen and not intended nor planned to take work 


best career opportunities. Vocational 
courses were established in a num- 
ber of the county high schools and 
were made equally available to all 
high school pupils. 


A transportation system was de- 
vised which made it possible for the 
pupils to spend one-half day in their 
home school and one-half day in the 
school where their respective voca- 
tional courses were taught. This 
resulted in a far more comprehen- 
sive and meaningful vocational edu- 
cation program than any local high 
school could provide by itself. It had 
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these two very important values: it 
was financially advantageous since it 
was unnecessary to build a large cen- 
tral trade school building with its 
accompanying cost; and such a pro- 
gram permits the pupil to carry on 


Mr. Funk is Coordinator of Industrial 
Occupations, and Mr. Windle is Coordi- 
nator of Research & Public Information, 
The Vocational Education and Extension 
Board, Rockland County, N. Y. State. 
Mr. Funk and Garrett Nyweide co- 
authored the first of these articles (April, 
1955 American Vocational Journal). 


away from any employed persons. 
port ond interest, is supplementing the teacher’s regular 
salary. Another pays for necessary tools and equipment. 


One union, in full sup- 


all his normal relationships with his 
home school—required academic and 
related training, as well as participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities. 
This prevents segregation of the 
pupil from the other pupils in his 
home school. 


When this program was planned 
the labor unions that represented 
the trades to be taught were con- 
tacted and their approval and sup- 
port was elicited. The cooperation 
with the Rockland County high 
schools and the Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension Board also re- 
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sulted in apprentice training and 
trade extension courses on an adult 
level. Through the apprentice train- 
ing and trade extension programs, 
the union and school officials became 
better acquainted and developed a 
better understanding of each others’ 
problems. In addition to official 
activities, informal and friendly con- 
tacts are carried on constantly be- 
tween them. 


One example of the growth in the 
trade courses fostered by the unions 
is found in the building trades field. 
In 1946 two courses representing one 
phase of the building trades were 
operated. In 1954, as a result of the 
interest and support of the unions, 
the schools have established courses 
in these building trades: carpentry, 
house wiring and advanced indus- 
trial electricity, plumbing and steam 
fitting, masonry and drafting. 


One of the important factors in 
the success of the Rockland County 
decentralized vocational education 
program has been the enthusiastic 
cooperation of the local trade 
unions. This cooperation takes on 
added significance in light of the 
fact that Rockland County, though 
rural and suburban in nature, is lo- 
cated well within the highly indus- 
trial, trade-union-conscious New 
York City metropolitan area. 


How Trade Union 
Locals Cooperate 


The unions make available to the 
schools a constant flow of informa- 
tion on career and occupational op- 
portunities and they have assisted 
with educational and _ vocational 
counseling and job placement. 


In addition, union leaders have 
participated in panels, school 
assembly programs and in radio and 
television broadcasts related to the 
schools. 


All of the unions recognize and 
support the trade training program 
carried on in the county. This is 
especially significant since the trade 
courses are designed to give pupils 
as much live work as possible. 


The building trades pupils con- 
struct complete buildings. Houses 
are built for reliable private citi- 
zens or organizations. Certain re- 
quirements must be met in order 
to erect buildings. The pupils must 
be given enough time to complete 
the structures in order to learn each 
of the various techniques involved 
in their respective trades. This re- 
quires approximately two years. 
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Students in the building trades have 
carefully planned programs, worked out 
by the unions and by school personnel. 


The schools require that the build- 
ings must have poured concrete foun- 
dations so that pupils have experi- 
ence in building concrete forms. All 
of the materials for the buildings 
are supplied by the person or group 
for whom they are built. The build- 
ing trade unions recognize that these 
projects are designed to produce 
needed skilled tradesmen and are 
not intended or planned to take 
work away from anyone. 


All of the locals have assisted in 
obtaining the best qualified instruc- 
tors for the building trade courses. 
One local contributes a sum of 
money annually to purchase tools 
and equipment for the course in its 
trade. 


Another union, in order to assure 
the best possible instruction for the 
course in its trade, supplements the 
salary of the teacher. This plan is 
now in process in a second union. 


Arrangements to keep the instruc- 
tor in good standing in his trade in 
the Union Welfare Fund are spon- 
sored by one group. Three locals 
provide cash prizes for the top aver- 
age pupils preparing for their respec- 
tive trades. One gives prizes of tool 
kits and free initiation into the 
union to worthy graduates, 


How Do They 
Feel About It? 


The unions and the schools in 
Rockland County believe that the 
best relationships can be achieved 
through mutual understanding and 
through a common desire to meet 
the educational needs of the people 


of the community. This type of pro. 
gram provides industry and the 
unions with well trained youn 
people ready to enter the trades as 
apprentices and excellent potential 
journeymen. 


Through cooperative arrange. 
ments with the schools it is also 
possible for unions to provide the 
most effective type of apprentice 
training and trade extension courses 
for their members. The schools in 
turn obtain trained tradesmen as in- 
structors for their trade courses; 
tradesmen who understand the prob- 
lems that are to be faced on the job 
and who are able to interpret and 
assist the pupil in understanding the 
nature of the trade that he is to 
follow. 


At the present time the instructors 
in this program average 18 years of 
experience in the trade. All have 
had experience in private business. 
This makes it possible for the pupil 
to learn both the union and manage. 
ment problems involved in the trade 
for which he is training. 


A Comprehensive Program 


A top national executive empha- 
sized the importance of this coopera- 
tive program to the labor organiza- 
tions when he said: “We feel that 
it is the duty of our organization to 
céoperate with the local school au- 
thorities and in that way assure that 
at least some principles of the trade 
in which we belong will be taught to 
those young men who take advantage 
of the school program as proposed.” 


Throughout the years, friendly 
relationships have developed be- 
tween Rockland’s unions and the 
schools. Where problems have arisen, 
meetings have been held to deal with 
them. These meetings have been 
initiated by both groups, not just by 
the schools. Representatives of each 
group have spoken before meetings 
of the other group; interpreting their 
own program and planning coopera: 
tive endeavors. 


We have tried to show why and 
how the Rockland County voca- 
tional education program has the 
support of all the labor and indus 
trial organizations involved. In 
terms of the pupils interests, needs 
and occupational opportunities, this 
cooperation has resulted in one of 
the most comprehensive vocational 
education programs. It stands as 
living proof that labor, industry and 
the schools can work together and 
by doing so, can provide an excep 
tional educational program. 
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SEE ATLANTIC CITY! 


Make your hotel reservations now 
for the AVA Convention, Dec. 5-9 





General convention meetings will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Steel Pier. The annual AVA banquet will 
be held at the Chalfonte Hotel. 


Most meetings are planned for the Haddon Hall 
Hotel. A few may be assigned to other hotels. 


Special hotels have not been assigned to the various 
AVA divisions. AVA members should ask for reserva- 
tions at the hotels of their own choice. First come, 
first served! 











MAIL TO: GEORGE TURCOTTE 
Reservations Manager 
Chalfonte - Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





Please make AVA Convention Reservations as follows: 
First Choice 
eT Se ee EE 
Third Choice 








I NNN SI cassie cnalecdibbeligasmnenaaieainiadaatiiiand 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL OCCUPANTS: 














For complete listing of cooperating hotels 
see page 47, September issue of the Journal. 
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Special 
ETV program 


William F. Rasche, Director, 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools, is developing a special pro- 
gram on educational television that 
will be open to all delegates in at- 
tendance at the 1955 AVA Conven- 
tion. 


Scheduled for Thursday, Decem- 
ber 8, at 9 a.m., the presentation 
will feature an address on Educa- 
tional Television for Today by 
Ralph Steetle, Executive Director, 
Joint Committee. on Educational 
Television, Washington, D. C. 


A panel that will be composed of 
representatives from each of the 
AVA divisions will cover Vocational 
Education’s Stake in Television. Ev- 
ery effort will be made to answer 
questions presented by the attend- 
ance. 


In reviewing plans for the AVA 
“first,” Mr. Steetle said: “Education- 
al TV is here—we must find out how 
to use it to survive. Mass media of 
communication is necessary in tell- 
ing our story.” 





AVA 


The AVA Convention in Atlantic 
City, December 5-9, will offer as an- 
other “first” a special lounge for the 
exclusive use of past presidents of 
the AVA as well as persons who have 
served as members of the AVA Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Past presidents of the AVA will 
also be honored with special seating 
arrangements at the 1955 Conven- 
tion banquet, December 8. 


Plan to Visit 
Vocational Programs 
At Convention Time 


Vocational educators in New Jer- 
sey and neighboring states cordially 
invite AVA conventioneers to visit 
vocational schools and programs as 
part of pre-convention or post-con- 
vention activities. 


Visiting plans should be made 
early and they should also be sched- 
uled so that they do not conflict with 
the fine convention programs that 
will be presented in Atlantic City. 


If you would like to have informa- 
tion about vocational schools or pro- 
grams in any state you prefer to visit, 
write to the State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. 
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AROUND THE NATION 





Youth Leaders Attend 
AIC Institute . 


Leaders of Rural Youth Groups who attended 
and participated in the 1955 American Institute 
of C ation | meeting at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., are: 

Back row standing—William ‘Billy’ Gunter, 
Jr., President, National Assn. FFA, Live Oak, 

ta.; John Eric Lundquist, Boy Scouts of America, 
Battle Ground, Ind.; Jack Armstrong, Vice Pres., 
Natl Junior Vegetable Growers Assn., Spring- 
field, Ill; Kenneth Thompson, Junior Farmers 
‘of Ontario; Richard Every, Chairman, American 
Farm Bureau Youth Committee, Kingfisher, Okla.; 
Morris Van Gorden, National Young Coopera- 





The young rural youth leaders pictured 
here took part in the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Cooperation held 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
in August, 1955, and attended by nearly 
2500 youth and adults. Among the group 
were over 800 selected youth who were spon- 
sored by farm cooperatives and farm or- 
ganizations. They came from 32 states, 
Canada and several countries overseas. 

Bruce Seamen, Young Farmer from Brit- 
ain, now living and working in a farming 
community in Illinois, attended the meet- 
ing under the sponsorship of the National 
Association, FFA. 

At one session of the program four win- 
ning FFA Chapter members and their ad- 
visors were honored. These FFA boys rep- 
resented the four chapters throughout the 
U. S. which were recognized for outstand- 
ing work in the FFA Leadership Award on 
Cooperation. 

The $2,000 awarded by the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation to defray expenses 
incurred by the FFA award winners in at- 
ting the AIC annual meeting was shared by 
the following chapters (one from each of 
four administrative regions as determined 
by the U. S. Office of Education): Delmar 
FFA Chapter, Delmar, Delaware, Chester 
W. Lathrop, Advisor, Joseph Nichols, Meriil 
Tindall, Jack Ryder and Bruce Le Cates 
Chapter representatives; South Date Chap- 
ter, Homestead, Florida, Lansing Gordon 
and Roy G. Wood, Advisors, Donald Under- 
wood, James Taylor, Donald Brown and 
James Sanford, chapter representatives; W4- 
nona FFA Chapter, Winona, Minnesota, 
Glenn M. Anderson, Advisor, Wayne Bus- 
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neem Mepis 


WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


tors (National Milk Producers’ Federation), Ham- 
ilton, Ohio; David Rentschler, National Repre- 
sentative 4-H Clubs, Lakefield, Minn.; Howard 
McClarren, Director, Youth Education, AIC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Front row, seated Catherine H. Roderuck, 
Chairman, National Grange Youth Committee, 
Walkersville, Md.; Martha Kohl, Rural Youth of 
USA, Chicago, Ill; Ruth Ann Benefiel, Vice 
Pres., National Assoc. FHA; Mrs. Lois Linse 
Gleiter, National Farmers Union Youth Pro- 
gram, W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Gustave Jacques Bezard-Falgas (not shown in 
the picture), representing International Farmer 
Trainees and Exchangees, was sponsored by Ind. 
Farm Bureau, Indianapolis, ind. 


well, Gaylord Aldinger, Glen Linander and 
James Cummings, Chapter representatives; 
and South Cache FFA Chapter, Hyrum, 
Utah, Fred Sorensen and Ray Cannon, Ad- 
visors, Carl Virchow, John Parker, Cordell 
Neilson and Larry Miller chapter repre- 
sentatives. 

In addition to receiving expense money 
for the trip to Purdue each chapter re- 
ceived an attractive plaque and a certificate 
for permanent display. 

The four chapters selected by the na- 
tional board of judges competed with chap- 
ters from 22 states. Each chapter repre- 
senting a state received a certificate of 
recognition for their cooperative education 
activities, 

The annual AIC summer session offers 
opportunity for rural youth to receive train- 
ing in the farm business phases of agricul- 
ture. At these sessions training is provided 
through tours, field trips, panel discussions, 
lectures and demonstrations. Thus, AIC 
provides all rural youth groups as well as 
adult groups and adult youth workers with 
a means of sharing experiences and secur- 
ing a better understanding of the practical 
application of economics to agriculture. 

The 1956 AIC meeting will be held at 
the University of North Carolina at Raleigh, 
July 29 to August 2. 


AVA 
A busy teacher has no time to engage in 
school gossip.—Teacher Tipper. 


All teachers should practice what they preach 
concerning punctuality, honesty, language, and 
industriousness—Teacher Tipper. 





Herold Hunt 


Joins HEW Staff 

Dr. Herold G. Hunt, who gained national 
recognition as General Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago, was sworn in as Under 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
September 12. 

HEW Secretary Marion Folsom, hiiself 
a newcomer, commented soon after the 
ceremony: 

“I figured a superintendent of public 
schools would make a good administrator, 
However, Dr. Hunt will deal with all the 
work of the Department, not just educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Hunt is 53; served as President of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1947-48; and as Chairman of the 
American Council on Education the follow- 
ing year. 

In 1953, as a featured main speaker at 
the Chicago AVA Convention, Dr. Hunt 
said: 

“Happily, no group serving American ed- 
ucation today is better prepared to answer 
the critics who are constantly stirring up 
the fuss that keeps American education in 
turmoil than these forces banded together 
in the American Vocational Association. 

“And no group has more consistently been 
in the vanguard of constructive planning 
for American youth than its membership.” 


AVA 





Gary Looks 
At Its System 


According to the September 25 issue of 
the Chicago American, a Gary, Indiana, 
Superintendent of Schools and his assistant 
were asked to resign because an “almost 
non-existent program of vocational educa- 
tion aroused the Gary school board to 
action.” 

When both administrators refused to re- 
sign, the board officially terminated their 
services. 

The American explained that the action 
came shortly after a $30,000 survey by the 
Public Administration Service, nonprofit 
consulting group, was published. 

The survey revealed, among other things, 
that efforts to maintain vocational facilities 
at eight different high schools in the city 
result in inadequate facilities for the pro- 
gram in all locations. 

AVA 
News from Stout 


Several changes are reported at Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, for- 
merly The Stout Institute. Specializing in 
the training of teachers and professional 
workers in home economics, industrial edu- 
cation and industrial technology, Stout of- 
fers both the Master of Science and Bach- 
elor of Science degree. 

As of July 1, 1955, Stout Institute was 
officially designated Stout State College. 
Formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Trustees of Stout Institute, the 
college is now transferred to the authority 
of the Board of Regents of Wisconsin State 
College. 

The change came about when Stout and 
the Wisconsin Institute of Technology at 
Platteville were integrated with Wisconsin’s 
other state colleges under one board of 
regents. 

Two administrative appointments at 
Stout have also been announced by Dr. 
Verne C. Fryklund, College President. 
Frank J. Belisle, well-known Wisconsin 
schoolman, has been named Registrar, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Gertrude M, 
O’Brien. Appointed Director of Library 
has been Miss Phyllis Bentley, succeeding 
Lillian Froggatt, who also retired. 
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Baltimore Opens 
New School 


The new Carver Vocational-Technical 
High School, at Presstman and Bentalou 
Streets in Baltimore, Md., was occupied on 
September 1, 1955. Twenty-seven trade and 
commercial courses are provided for more 
than 1300 boys and girls. The capacity of 
the building is 1500. 

The building cost approximately $4,000,- 
000. The site and new equipment, together 
with much equipment which was trans- 
ferred from the old buildings to Carver, 
represents an investment of at least $1,500,- 
000. (The JouRNAL will offer more com- 
plete coverage in an early issue.) 


AVA 
Vo-Ag Leaders 
Plan Publication 
On Irrgiation 


Western vo-ag teachers will soon have 
available a compact but complete reference 
publication on producing irrigated cotton 
in California, Arizona and New Mexico. 


The publication is being developed as a 
cooperative project among vocational agri- 
culture leaders in the three states, where 
cotton has been becoming an increasingly 
important crop. 

As project coordinator, Prof. Carl Howard 
of New Mexico A & M will have cotton 
production data channeled to him from 
vo-ag specialists and supervisors throughout 
the West. 


Distribution plans for the publication 
are not complete. All teachers in cotton 
areas definitely will get a copy. It may be 
decided that many vo-ag students also 
will receive a copy. 

AVA 


Educational scholarships totalling 
$100,000 will be awarded in the second 
Betty Crocker Search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow, it was an- 
nounced recently by General Mills. 


This is a $25,000 increase in scholarships 
awarded in the 1954-55 program when 
187,463 high school senior girls from 8,040 
schools sought the All-American Home- 
maker of Tomorrow title which was won 
by Deloris Arnette of Enterprise, Ala. 


In addition to a $1,500 scholarship to 
each state winner, there will be a new 
award of $500 to the homemaker rating 
second in each state. The scholarship of 
the national winner, who will be announced 
April 12 in Philadelphia, will be $5,000. 

The basis for selection of winners will be 
test scores in a written homemaking knowl- 
edge and attitude test developed by Science 
Research Associates of Chicago. The test 
will be given in all participating high 
schools on Dec. 6. The project has the en- 
dorsement of the national contest and ac- 
tivities committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, a de- 
partment of NEA. 


“The enthusiastic endorsement of thous- 
ands of educators, religious leaders, civic 
leaders and parents throughout the nation 
and the extensive participation of students 
in our first year project have made General 
Mills pleased to renew this worthwhile 
activity and increase the scholarship funds,” 
declared Charles H. Bell, president of the 
company. 


All 12th grade girls in the nation’s public, 
private and parochial high schools who will 
graduate in 1956 are eligible to participate 
in the Betty Crocker Search for the Amer- 
ican Homemaker of Tomorrow. They must 


be enrolled by their school not later than 
Oct. 31. 





OCTOBER, 1955 


Senator Alan Bible, Nevada, expressed 
confidence in a speech before members of 
the Nevada Vocational Teachers Association 
that legislation providing for substantial 
support in the field of practical nursing and 
auxiliary hospital services will receive fa- 
vorable treatment when National Congress 
reconvenes in January. 

Praising the Nevada State Board for Vo- 
cational Education for its initiative in es- 
tablishing the Southern Nevada School of 
Practical Nursing, the Senator said that 
hearings on S. 929 gave promise that re- 
lief is in sight for this training program. 

Virtually every phase of vocational edu- 
cation was touched upon as Senator Bible 
developed a theme illustrating that “Neva- 
da’s record shows progress and rapid growth 
unmatched in the entire country.” 

AVA 

Suggested course of study outlines for 
graphic arts education at all levels of the 
educational system are being made avail- 
able to teachers, educators and printers 
by the International Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association, professional association of 
graphic arts teachers. The outlines were 
prepared by four committees which started 
work in July, 1954, during the 29th Annual 
Conference on Printing Education held by 
the IGAEA. While the reports are not yet 
considered complete, they are being re- 
leased by the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association because of the de- 
mand for them from many graphic arts 
teachers, It is planned to further refine 
and expand the information in these re- 
ports during the coming school year. 

For additional information write to the 
International Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 








AVA 


Nine post-graduate fellowships will be 
awarded by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company for the 1955-56 school years. 

Glenn E. Seidel, Honeywell’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, said the 
awards include a new fellowship in engi- 
neering or physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania and establishment of a second 
engineering or physics grant at Iowa State 
College. 


Now in its 10th year, the Honeywell fel- 
lowship program provides tuition and liv- 
ing allowance awards to outstanding grad- 
uate students who need financial assistance 
to continue their studies. Grants range 
from $1,200 to $2,700 for the school year, 
depending on the school’s tuition rate. 


AVA 


Safety Check List Distributed 


A National Standard School Shop Safety 
Inspection Check List was recently released 
by the National Safety Council. Prepared 
by the Joint Safety Committee of the AVA 
and the NSC, the 4-page check list repre- 
sents the culmination of several years of 
study and experimentation. 





Copies of the check list have been sent 
to state directors of vocational education 
and to state supervisors of trade and in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and industrial arts 
education, through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. It is hoped that state 
offices will make arrangements to develop 
safety inspection programs on a state-wide 
basis. Regular and realistic inspection pro- 
cedures, utilizing a nationally recognized 
check list, will make a major contribution 
to the school shop safety education pro- 
gram. 


Walter Futral, 18 year old graduate of 
the Griffin (Ga.) high school, has been 
awarded the $200 Alpha Gamma Rho schol- 
arship which is offered nationally each year 
to an outstanding member of the Future 
Farmers of America. Currently a Vice 
President of the Georgia FFA, Walter has 
been President and Vice President of the 
Griffin chapter, a member of the school 
band, Student Council, Spanish, Beta and 
Y clubs. 

He has built up a herd of 20 beef cattle, 
eight of them purebred, and he has estab- 
lished 20 acres of improved pasture on the 
home farm. With the $1,500 he had saved 
from his project earnings, Walter recently 
made the down payment on an 85 acre 
farm which joins the family property. 

As a state officer, Walter has appeared 
on radio and television and has spoken be- 
fore civic clubs and chapter banquets. He 
is attending the College of Agriculture at 
the University of Georgia and will return 
to the farm when he has finished his 
education. 


AVA 


Newport Builds New 
University Type High School 

High on Battery O’Shea, the site of a 
wartime gun position overlooking the At- 
lantic, construction is almost complete for 
one of New England’s most unusual schools 
—the new Rogers High School that follows 
the lines of a university campus with ten 
separate buildings. Total cost is $2,560,000. 

Designed by Kelly & Gruzen, architects 
of New York and Boston, for the Newport, 
Rhode Island, High School Commission, 
the buildings are connected by covered 
walks and will accommodate 1,000 students. 
As a comprehensive high school, facilities 
are planned for academic, business and 
vocational departments. There are also 
many features for extensive community use. 

Highlighting the community use aspect 
of the plan is a circular auditorium de- 
signed as a “theater-in-the-round.” Cov- 
ered by a thin shell concrete dome spanning 
160 feet and accommodating 1,200 persons, 
the auditorium will be used for summer 
concert and theater programs in addition 
to normal school activities. 


Other building units will consist of a 
gymnasium field house with a spectator 
capacity of 2,500, a dining hall seating 250, 
three vocational wings, a home manage- 
ment building, science and mathematics 
wing, library and academic classroom wing, 
and a building for business education rooms 
and school offices. 


According to Dr, Samuel Adelson, Chair- 
man of the Commission, the use of sepa- 
rate buildings was aimed at achieving the 
greatest amount of flexibility in various 
school departments for handling immedi- 
ate as well as future needs. With each de- 
partment housed in a separate building the 
possibilities for future expansion are un- 
limited, he states. 


Adjacent to the math-science wing is a 
home economics building, fully equipped 
for instruction in cooking, dressmaking and 
all home management arts, and boasting a 
complete apartment unit. 


The vocational program is housed in 
three buildings, each 50 by 110 feet and 
containing shop facilities for instruction in 
mechanical drawing, printing, woodwork- 
ing, machine shop practice, practical agri- 
culture, horticulture, painting and finish- 
ing, automotive repair, electronics and shop 
physics. These three wings are industrial 
in character, while they retain the charac- 
teristics of lightness and color which dis- 
tinguish the rest of the school. 
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QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


on LEATHER SUPPLIES 


Complete supplies 
leather, books, 
tools. 60 locations 
coast-to-coast 
guarantee faster 
serviceatiower 
cost, 








\a Write For New Leathercraft 
i Catalog No. 78. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 


P. O. Box 791-PO Ft. Worth, Tex. 


OLIVER Jointers are 


the heavy type assuring 
accurate, smooth jointing 
and fitting with ease! 


Oliver 6-in. Jointer is ideal for school shops. 
Sturdy, rigid, one-piece frame carries tables, cut- 
terhead, motor, fence, guard. Tables are raised 
and lowered by hand knobs and screw. Fence, 
adjustable — across 
table, can be tilted 
up to 45°. Three- 
knife circular safety 
cylinder. Write for 
Bulletin No. 133. 





Oliver Jointers made 
in 6" to 30" sizes 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Since 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 











“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 


HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL -FIELD” 
The hotel and institutional field offers un- 
usual opportunities today to men and wom- 
en, both young and mature. The Lewis 
School—original and only school offering 
both resident and home study hotel training 
courses—has prepared a FREE folder for 
Guidance Officers giving full details about 
this fascinating field. Write on your letterhead to: 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocation Guidance Div., Room AR-4904, Wash. 7, D. 6. 


NEW 
FOLDER— 
FREE 
FOR YOUR 
GUIDANCE 
FILE 




















industrial 
training 
specialists 


With degree in Industrial Education 
plus minimum of 5 years’ work ex- 
perience in industrial training or re- 
lated activities. To devise and de- 
velop specific training programs and 
courses, train instructors and audit 
and evaluate effectiveness of these 
programs for Company operations in 
Saudi-Arabia. 

Write giving full particwars regard- 
ing personal history and work expe- 


rience. Please include your telephone 
number. 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 77 
ARABIAN AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY 


505 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 























Printers Urge Credit 
Toward Apprenticeship for 
Vocational Schooling 


Both the Union Employers Section and 
the Master Printers Section of Printing In- 
dustry of America, Inc., whose membership 
comprises over 5,000 printers in the United 
States and Canada, approved a resolution 
at their recent Board of Directors meeting 
urging printers to cooperate with and as- 
sist graphic arts teachers and to provide 
credits towards apprenticeship for voca- 
tional school training. This resolution is 
being sent to over 60 local printing trade 
associations affiliated with Printing Indus- 
try of America for implementation at the 
local community level. It is hailed by 
graphic arts teachers as one of the most 
significant developments of recent years in 
the printing industry’s interest and support 
of education. 

The resolution as adopted, states: 

Whereas, There are over 3,000 public, pri- 
vate and endowed schools at all levels of 
the educational system of our country in 
which graphic arts subjects are taught; and 

Whereas, Large numbers of students in 
these schools are exposed to experiences 
in the school graphic arts shops, particu- 
larly in the junior and senior high schools, 
which provide them with consumer educa- 
tion knowledge concerning the printing in- 
dustry and its products, and the vocational 
and career opportunities offered by the 
printing industry; and 

Whereas, There are several hundred vo- 
cational schools, technical institutes, and 
colleges providing education and training 
for young people who have chosen the 
graphic arts industry as their career either 
in craftsmen, administrative, sales, or teach- 
ing positions; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
Union Employers Section and Master Print- 
ers Section of Printing Industry of America 
encourage their members to— 

1. Cooperate with and assist schools and 
teachers conducting instruction in graphic 
arts so that teachers may be provided the 
assistance they seek in offering their stu- 
dents the best possible instruction to pre- 
pare them as users and buyers of printing 
as well as future employees of the printing 
industry; 

2. Consider for employment graduates of 
graphic arts courses of vocational schools, 
technical institutes, and colleges so that 
young people will be encouraged to enroll 
in their courses; 

3. Consider giving graduates of vocational 
and technical institutes credit toward com- 
pletion of their apprenticeships, commen- 
surate with the degree of skill and knowl- 
edge they acquired in school as demon- 


strated during their apprentice training 


period; and 


4. Cooperate with the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry in its program 
to develop a system of graphic arts educa- 
tion for our industry in schools. 

The local printing trade associations and 
their members are being asked to establish 
graphic arts industry-education advisory 
committees (in those communities that do 
not .have such committees) to work out 
the details of making the resolution a vital 
factor in the development of a graphic arts 
education system. Among the objectives of 
such advisory committees are the improve- 
ment of graphic arts teaching in the schools, 
greater support by industry of school pro- 
grams, and screening of students who wish 
to enroll in the vocational school printing 
courses. 


A two week short course Metals Techno). 
ogy which is a basic introduction to the 
field of physical metallurgy especially de. 
signed for vocational teachers of meta] 
working subjects was held this summer a 
Purdue University. The course was jointly 
sponsored by the School of Chemicil and 
Metallurgical Engineering of Purdue Uni. 
versity, the American Society for Metals 
and the Indiana State Division of Voca. 
tional Education—Trade and Industrial Eq. 
ucation Section, 

The course was under the direction of 
Dr. Richard E. Grace, Purdue University, 
Harvey Schadler acted as the laboratory 
assistant to Dr. Grace. The basic text used 
in the course was Metal Technology pub- 
lished by the American Society for Metals, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

AVA 

High school students across the nation 
will be given an opportunity during the 
1955-56 term — for the second successive 
year——to survey the food service industry 
through a five-year Careers for Youth pro- 
gram being conducted by the National Res. 
taurant Association. 

The NRA’s vocational guidance program 
was first introduced to secondary school stu- 
dents in 1954. 

One of the features of the long range 
program is a $1,000 scholarship awarded 
annually for a student’s use in a restaurant 
management course. The scholarship is 
offered by H. J. Heinz Company which 
sponsors the educational program through 
the restaurant association. The first win- 
ner was Jennabelle Rose Hartman of Adel, 
Iowa, High School who received her award 
at the NRA convention in Chicago in May. 
The scholarship winner is chosen on the 
basis of scholarship, aptitude and _partici- 
pation in school and civic activities. 

H. F. Moffat, Heinz manager of hotel and 
restaurant sales, said, “The program cre- 
ated considerable interest during its first 
year—in the restaurant industry as well as 
among teachers and students. We believe 
it will be twice as successful during the 
coming school year.” 








New Imported 
CARVING TOOLS | 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 
FINEST GERMAN STEEL 


1001 Tools & Accessories. Chisels, Gouges 
and Parting Tools, etc. Hardened and 
Tempered to hold keen, sharp edge, give 
lifetime service. — Free 8 Page Folder. — 
Liberal Discounts to Schools and Dealers. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N.Y. 














SCHOOL SHOP APRONS 


Saves students’ clothes. Good quality 
material. 3 pockets. Removable depart- 
mental card holder. 

“Shop Organization” booklet included 
with each order. Prepaid shipment. 


INSTRUCTORS’ COATS 


All sizes in green, tan, blue, white, grey. 
Send your coat size. Prepaid: shipment. 
Sent on approval. 


$6.85 ea. Two for $13.40 


Write for price circular No. 28 


CAN-PRO Corporation 


28 E. McWILLIAMS STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








AVA MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE HOLDS ANNUAL SESSION 


AVA’s Membership Committee in session in the 
AVA headquarters office conference room. L. to 
r: R. E. Bass (representing Agriculture); Ruth 
Stoval (Home Economics); George M. Morgen- 
roth (Trade and Industrial Education); John A. 


The AVA Membership Committee met 
in Washington, D. C., to consider plans for 
the promotion of membership in state asso- 
ciations and the AVA on September 15-16. 

AVA’s official membership report to the 
committee revealed a marked increase in 
membership over past years. This is an 
indication of the widespread interest in 
the activities of the association. 

The Membership Committee recom- 
mended to the AVA Executive Committee 
that banners be awarded at the Atlantic 
City Convention to the highest ranking 
state in each of four groups that were 
previously established. Rank will depend 
on the percentage of potential membership 
that each state reaches. In addition, cer- 
tificates will go to states that reach their 
potential and to states that have increased 
membership for ’55 above '54 by 10 per cent 
or more. 

Plans for 1956 awards were formulated. 
The Membership Committee has recom- 
mended to the AVA Executive Committee 





Resolutions Deadline 


Resolutions to be proposed for 
adoption at the 1955 AVA Conven- 
tion should be submitted to members 
of the Resolutions Committee no later 
than Tuesday, December 6, 7:00 p.m. 
This is in accordance with a ruling of 
the AVA Executive Commitee. 

Members of the 1955 Resolutions 
Committee are R. C. S. Sutliff, Agri- 
culture, Chairman; Stanley Pawelek, 
Industrial Arts; Marian Brown, Home 
Economics; Warren Seeley, Trade 
and Industrial; Louise Bernard, Dis- 
tributive Education; H. D. Shotwell, 
Business Education; Glen L. Weaver, 


Guidance; and Martha Creighton. 
Consultant. 











OCTOBER, 1955 


Beaumont (Business), Chairman; Lowell A. Burk- 
ett (AVA Assistant Executive Secretary); Arthur 
C. Larsen (Guidance); Roy G. Fales (Industrial 
Arts); and Elizabeth Horton, AVA Membership 
Secretary. Plasco Moore (Distributive), absent. 


that 1956 awards should be based on per- 
centage with which each state approaches 
or exceeds its potential for the year. States 
that have already received a banner will 
be given the numerals ’56 to attach to it. 
States that have not previously earned a 
banner will be given one. 

According to latest statistics, approxi- 
mately 10,000 vocational teachers actively 
working in the field are not members of 
the AVA. The problem of enlisting this 
group in support of the AVA program was 
of grave concern to the committee. Plans 
for a vigorous campaign to be conducted 
by the state associations were discussed. 
Definite recommendations were developed 
for state groups. 

Fully aware of the importance of per- 
sonal contact in soliciting memberships, 
the committee recommended that states set 
up membership committees to contact each 
potential member. The state membership 
committees will also serve as liaison between 
the state association and the AVA member- 
ship in dealing with membership matters.— 
Lowe.t A. Burkett, AVA Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

AVA 


The AVA Trade and Industrial Policy 
and Planning Committee will soon launch 
a readership survey for the Journal. Re- 
sults will assist in the programming of ma- 
terial from this field for future Journals. 

Members of the committee ask for the 
full cooperation of AVA members who re- 
ceive the questionnaire in an honest evalu- 
ation of the Journal’s coverage of trade and 
industrial education. 

Replies will be appraised at the sched- 
uled annual meeting of the group during 
AVA Convention week in Atlantic City. 

AVA 

Cecil E. Stanley, AVA President, will be 
the keynote speaker for the Four State Vo- 
cational Education and Industrial Arts Con- 
ference, to be held at Pittsburg, Kansas, 
October 21-22. In charge of arrangements 
for the two-day conference is J. V. Melton, 
Kansas State Teachers College. 








lota Lambda 
Sigma Announces 
Convention Plans 


The Grand Chapter of Iota Lambda 
Sigma, in accordance with the Constitution, 
will convene in connection with the annual 
winter meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Dec. 5-9. The Grand Chapter Dinner and 
Annual Business Session will be held at 
Haddon Hall, convention headquarters, 
Wednesday, December 7 at 6;00 p.m. An 
unusually large attendance is anticipated 
for this event due to the large membership 
within comparatively close proximity of 
Auantic City. Each chapter will be repre- 
sented by its voting delegate to the Grand 
Chapter and much friendly rivalry should 
ensue as to which chapter will have the 
distinction of the largest representation. A 
number of Past Presidents will be present 
and as a part of the dinner program all 
charter members of the Alpha Chapter will 
be given special recognition. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Advisory Council will be held at Haddon 
Hall Hotel on Tuesday, December 6 at 
4:00 p.m. Each chapter is entitled to be 
represented by two members on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council and these should 
be designated in ample time so that the 
Secretary of Grand Chapter may be in- 
formed and so that matters on the agenda 
may be brought to their attention in ad- 
vance. Earl M. Bowler of Sigma Chapter 
is Chairman of the National Advisory 
Council, and William J. Hucksoll of Nu 
Chapter is Vice Chairman. Any proposed 
topics for consideration should be sent to 
the Secretary of Grand Chapter, Clyde H. 
Wilson, or to one of the above officers with 
carbon copy to Wilson. 


A Headquarters Room for the fraternity 
has been arranged at Haddon Hall for De- 
cember 5-8. Members are urged to report 
to headquarters as soon as possible after 
arrival in Atlantic City, sign the roster, 
and include their hotel address to facilitate 
meetings. Several important committees 
will have final deliberations prior to the 
meeting of National Advisory Council. 
Chapters are urged to consider sending offi- 
cial delegates provided with dinner tickets 
for the Grand Chapter Dinner. The price 
has been fixed at $5.00 and tickets will be 
available at the AVA Registration Center. 
If you have attended AVA previously you 
will not need urging to attend this year. If 
vou have never attended, don’t fail to make 
this one! 

—Iora LAMBDA SIGMA GRAND CHAPTER NEWS 
———AVA——— 

The fall meeting of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held 
in Richmond on October 28. Principal 
speaker will be Dr, Elvin S. Eyster, Head, 
Business Education Department, Indiana 
University. Dr. Eyster’s topic will be 
Your Public Relations Responsibilities in 
Business Education. 

A luncheon meeting will be held in honor 
of Arthur L. Walker, who has just com- 
pleted his tenth year as State Supervisor of 
Business. He will be introduced by Frank 
B. Cale, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and will discuss My Ten Years as 
State Supervisor of Business Education in 
Virginia. Last year Mr. Walker was elected 
to the AVA Executive Committee as Vice 
President for Business Education. 

The Executive Board of the Virginia 
Business Education Association will meet 
October 27, at 7:30 p.m. Dr. Kenneth Zim- 
mer, Director of the School of Business, 
Richmond Professional Institute, College of 
William and Mary, will preside. 
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LOE ae | 
Samuel M. Burt, Managing Director, Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry; Dorothy 
Davis, Managing Editor of the Journal; and 
Editor-in-Chief M. D. Mobley watch as first 
copies of the JOURNAL to be printed by rotary 
roll off the presses at Ransdell, Inc., Washington. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Colorado 


John L. Cameron, President; Wynona 
Swepston, Secretary; C. O. Banta, Treas- 
urer. Executive Committee: Wendell Vance, 
Agriculture; Carol Winkler, Homemaking; 
Art Harms, Distributive Education; A. E. 
Erickson, Trade and Industrial; Jim Hy- 
land, Rehabilitation; Fred Ricks, Eastern 
Division; Walter E. Steige, Southern Divi- 
sion; John Britton, Western Division. 


Maine 
Roland Mayberry, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Montana 


Harland Seljack, President; Pat Morgan, 
Vice President (Home Economics) ; William 
Kober, Vice President (Vocational Agricul- 
ture); William Korizek, Vice President 
(Trade & Industrial); Walter Griffin, Vice 
President (Distributive Education); H. E. 
Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Nevada 

Betty Coons, President; Marvin Partridge, 
Vice President; Howard Hutchings, Secre- 
tary. 





AVA 


The Industrial Arts Association of 
Pennsylvania’s Third Annual Convention 
is scheduled for the Hershey Community 
Building, Hershey, Pa., October 21 and 22. 

Themed Industrial Arts Education in 
Action, the meetings will be suppleniénted 
with live demonstrations as well as tours 
and commercial exhibits. 

AVA’s Vice President for Industrial Arts 
Dr. Shriver L. Coover will chair the first 
general session on Good Public Relations. 
AIAA President Dr. Burl N. Osburn and 
Pennsylvania’s Chief of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education George Shaffer will offer 
special greetings at the banquet. 

Frank C. Moore, Past President as well 
as a past Industrial Arts Vice President of 
the AVA, will also address the attendance. 
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The 10th Annual Conference of the 
Washington Vocational Association Was 
held in Tacoma August 22-26. Ira N. 
Sibbert, Chairman, Conference Steering 
Committee, had the assistance of Grant 
Williams, Maude Causin, Mrs. Helen Mat- 
kin, and Sam Downing. 

Special guests included The Honorable 
Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washing- 
ton; Emmett T. Anderson, Lt. Governor; 
Donald Eastvold, Attorney General and 
Harold F. Tollefson, Mayor of the City of 
Tacoma. 

At the general meeting welcome was of- 
fered by Dr. Alden H. Blankenship, Super- 
intendent of the Tacoma Public Schools; 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, offered greet- 
ings; and Herman N. Miller, State Director 
of Vocational Education, spoke on Devel- 
opments in Vocational Education. C. R. 
Crakes, Educational Consultant, De Vry 
Technical Institute, Chicago, Ill., was also 
a featured speaker. 

Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska State Director 
of Vocational Education and AVA Presi- 
dent, was the main speaker at the annual 
banquet. 

Divisional meetings were scheduled 
throughout the week. Special events in- 
cluded salmon fishing, a demonstration on 
telephone microwave, an aviation open 
house, and a golf tournament. 


AVA 
Many a man’s train of thought carries no 
freight.—Teacher Tipper. 
Money is not the only compensation derived 
from teaching-—Teacher Tipper. 
Good grooming is a teacher’s biggest asset.— 
Teacher Tipper. 





AVA 


Proposed Amendments 
to the AVA Constiution 


In accordance with the established pro- 
cedure for amending the Constitution of 
the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
published here in full are amendments 
which propose to change certain procedures 
for electing the President and the Treas- 
urer and the dues assessment. These pro- 
posed amendments will be presented to the 
House of Delegates at its meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, on December 9, 1955. 

The following amendments are proposed, 
to become effective on December 1, 1956: 


ARTICLE VI. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Item C 3, which now reads as follows: 

“The Advisory Council hereinafter de- 
fined shall suggest to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of not more than four 
members to be considered for the office of 
President.” 


to be amended to read as follows: 

“The Advisory Council hereinafter de- 
fined shall suggest to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of not more than six 
members to be considered for the office of 
President.” 


Item C 5, which now reads as follows: 

“The Nominating Committee shall pre- 
sent to the House of Delegates at the an- 
nual business meeting, nominations for 
each office of the association falling vacant 
at that time. Additional nominations may 
be made from the floor by members of the 
House of Delegates.” 


to be amended to read as follows: 
“The Nominating Committee shall pre- 
sent to the House of Delegates at the an- 
nual business meeting, nominations for 
each office of Vice President of the asso- 
ciation falling vacant at that time. Addi- 





tional nominations may be made from the 
floor by members of the House of Delegates, 

“The Nominating Committee shall pre. 
sent to the House of Delegates for their 
approval at the annual business meeting, 
a proposed ballot consisting of the names 
of two or more persons for the office of 
President. Additional names may be added 
to the ballot by nominations made from the 
floor by members of the House of Dele. 
gates, providing each such nominee is ap. 
proved by a majority of the delegates.” 
Item D 1, which now reads as follows: 

“President shall be elected annually by 
the House of Delegates.” 3 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“President — The ballot of approved 
nominees for the office of President shall 
be included in the February issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. Biograph- 
ical sketches of each nominee shall be ip. 
cluded in the same issue of the Journat. 
Each member shall be entitled to vote by 
marking his or her choice on the ballot and 
mailing it to the office of the Executive 
Secretary in an envelope clearly marked 
“Ballot” and postmarked not later than 
March 10 of that year. 

“The Executive Committee shall appoint 
a committee of three tellers who shall meet 
not later than April 1 and open and count 
all ballots. This committee shall certify to 
the Executive Committee the name of the 
person duly elected. In case of a tie vote, 
the Executive Committee shall cast the 
deciding vote between the nominees tied 
for the office of President. 

“The President-elect shall take office at 
the close of the next annual business meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates. He shall also 
become a member as President-elect of the 
Executive Committee upon certification of 
election to that body. (Note—For the year 
beginning December 1, 1956, a President 
shall be elected under the provisions of 
the 1955 Constitution. The Nominating 
Committee shall also at that time present 
a ballot of nominees for the year beginning 
December 1, 1957, in the manner pre 
scribed in the amended Constitution.) ” 
Item D 4, which now reads as follows: 

“Treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the House of Delegates.” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“Treasurer shall be elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee.”— 

Submitted by AVA Committee on Elec- 
tions of Officers and the AVA Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE Iv. 
MEMBERSHIP 
Item D 1, which now reads as follows: 
“Affiliated membership $3.00 
(Members of affiliated associations whose 
annual dues include this amount for AVA 
membership) ” 
to be amended to read as follows: 
“Affiliated membership $5.00 
(Members of affiliated associations whose 
annual dues include this amount for AVA 
membership) ” 


Item D 2, which now reads as follows: 
“Direct membership $4.00 

(Individuals who pay annual dues of this 

amount to Executive Secretary) ” 

to be amended to read as follows: 

“Direct membership , $6.00 
(Individuals who pay annual dues of this 
amount to Executive Secretary) ” 

— Submitted and endorsed by Jane J. 
Vogeley, President, Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation, and the vocational associations 
in these states—Colorado, Washington, Wy- 
oming, New Jersey, West Virginia, Okla- 
homa, Alabama, North Carolina, Georgi, 
and Mississippi. 
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Dr. R. Lee Hornbake and Dr. Donald 
Maley, Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, are co-editors 
of the Fourth Yearbook of the American 
Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Educa- 
tion. The publication was first introduced 
to the Council at a presentation banquet 
held in Atlantic City April 26. Hailed as 
outstanding in the field of industrial arts 
teacher education, it is published by 
McKnight and McKnight. 

Both men have been asked to write a 
section in the Sixth Yearbook for the 
Council. Dr. Hornbake is to write a chap- 
ter on Philosophical Viewpoints and Dr. 
Maley is to write a chapter on Methods of 
Teaching. 


AVA 





James W. Kelly Retires 


James W. Kelly re- 
tired from the Office 
of Education on Sep- 
tember 15, 1955, after 
15 years service in the 
Division of Vocation- 
al Education. 

He attended Bell- 
ingham (Wash.) 
Normal School, the 
University of Wash- 
ington, and majored 
in industrial educa- 

; tion at Colorado State 
College. He served an apprenticeship and 
worked as a millwright and draftsman on 
sawmill construction in California, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. For ten years, 
Mr. Kelly was an instructor in drawing and 
other subjects related to instruction offered 
in trade training classes in the Bellingham 
public schools. From 1926 to 1939, he 
served as Washington State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education. During 
his tenure in this position, Mr. Kelly or- 
ganized the Washington Vocational Re- 
habilitation program in 1933 and the Wash- 
ington State Apprenticeship Council in 
1935. At different periods he also conducted 
industrial teacher-training classes at the 
University of Washington, Oregon State 
College, Colorado State College, and at 
Arizona State College in Flagstaff. 


Early in 1940, Mr. Kelly became Execu- 
tive Officer and State Director of Vocational 
Education for the State of Washington, 
and in July of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed special agent for trade and indus- 
trial education in the Office of Education. 
In March 1941, he was called to active duty 
in the Navy and served as training officer 
in the Naval Air Station at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, where he initiated the civilian train- 
ing program. In September 1941, he was 
released from his duties in the Navy at the 
tequest of the Director of the War Man- 
power Commission and was appointed 
Deputy Director of the War Production 
Training Program in the Office of Educa- 
tion where he served to the end of World 
War II. Since the war, Mr. Kelly has con- 
unued in the Office of Education as field 
Tepresentative for vocational education, and 
as regional representative for veterans edu- 
cation. His last assignment was that of 
Program Specialist for the Pacific Region 
in the Trade and Industrial Education 


Branch of the Vocational Education Di- 
Vision. 


AVA 


: When an idea gets into an empty head .. . 
it has the time of its life.—Teacher Tipper. 





OCTOBER, 1955 


Ruth Dunwoody, President of the Wom- 
an’s Trade and Industrial Education Sec- 
tion of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, has assumed her new duties and 
responsibilities as Vice Principal of the 
Hampstead Hill Junior High School in 
Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Dunwoody, who has been a very 
active worker in vocational education, has 
served as an elementary teacher in the Bal- 
timore schools and for several years as 
teacher and counselor in the Barton Voca- 
tional High School. Since February 1, 1949 
she has served as the Acting Principal of 
Barton, and for the past two years she has 
been the Vice Principal of the Mergen- 
thaler Vocational-Technical High School in 
Baltimore. 


Leanore M. Coard has been appointed 
Vice Principal of the Mergenthaler Voca- 
tional-Technical High School effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, to succeed Miss Dunwoody. 


Miss Coard assumed her new position 
after serving as Head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department in the Patterson Park 
Senior High School in Baltimore. For a 
number of years prior to her service as 
Department Head, she was a teacher of 
business education subjects in the junior 
and senior high schools of Baltimore. For 
a few years she has been the Supervisor 
of Business Education for Adults in the 
Evening Schools of the city. 


AVA 


Laura Nicholson, formerly Montana 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
has joined the Arizona State Vocational 
Staff as Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion Supervisor. 





WA 


Dr. William J. Micheels, Professor and 
Chairman of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been given special 
recognition by the National Standard Parts 
Association, Chicago, for his work in con- 
nection with NSPA’s vocational education 
program. The illuminated certificate of 
appreciation presented to him reads: 

“To William J. Micheels, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor and Chairman of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota. In recognition for 
outstanding services rendered the National 
Standard Parts Association as consultant 
and advisor to the NSPA Vocational Edu- 
cation Subcommittee in the preparation 
and presentation of a vocational program 
for the automotive service industry cover- 


Dr. W. J. Micheels (I), 
Professor and Chairman 
of Industrial Education, 
Univ. of Minn., receives 
Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion from J. L. Wiggins, 
Exec. Vice Pres., NSPA. 


Michigan Boasts 
Nation’s Only Woman 
Vo-Ag Teacher 


Her colleagues 
claim this photo of 
the “nation’s only 
woman vo-ag teach- 
er” fully reveals the 
glint in her eye, so 
typical of Hester R. 

Bradley. 

What’s My Line 
would be stumped, 
we're sure, if Miss 
Bradley came up for 
quizzing. For one 
thing her contribu- 
tions have run such a gamut the interrog- 
ators would soon find themselves lost in 
the haze of detail. 

With 19 years of teaching behind her, 
Miss Bradley assumed her unique career 
as a vo-ag teacher 13 years ago in Bath and 
Richland, Michigan. 

In Bath, in four years, she produced four 
state farmers. In Richland, in nine years, 
she produced seven state farmers. And 
these were concurrent posts! 

In 13 years she has trained 222 boys and 
35 girls in vo-ag. A year ago one of her 
boys was listed among the top 20 boys in 
the state but he didn’t make the top 10 
and therefore just missed the American 
Farmer Degree. 

As the “most popular girl on a campus 
of 400 co-eds,” Miss Bradley graduated from 
Michigan State University in 1923. 

“My greatest pride,” she says, “is in our 
group projects: 5 years of broiler raising, 
and five years of grain on a school farm. 

“We now have 13 and a half acres of 
corn in seven plot experimental areas.” 

Awarded the 10-year Key of the Michigan 
Association of Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture in 1952, Miss Bradley—just in case 
you don’t believe us—will be in attendance 
at the 1955 FFA Convention in Kansas City 
October 10-13. Look her up, do, and you'll 
find not only that our story is true but that 
she is an enthusiastic source of good ideas 
for improved farming methods. 


AVA 

ing A Workers Introduction to Wholesaling 
in the Automotive Industry and Automo- 
tive Instruction in Our Schools, culminating 
in the presentation to NSPA of the Silver 
Anvil Award in the Trade Association 
Category by the American Public Relations 
Assosiation in the 1954 Awards Competi- 
tion, this Certificate of Appreciation is 
voted unanimously in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation.” 




















From the Office of Education 





Staff members of the Agricultural 
Education Branch participated in the an- 
nual national convention of Future Farm- 
ers of America in Kansas City, Missouri, 
during the week of October 9, and in the 
annual convention of the New Farmers of 
America in Atlanta, Georgia, October 3-. 

* o - 


Marguerite Scruggs, National Advisor, 
Future Homemakers of America, partici- 
pated in a workshop for FHA advisors at 
the University of Maine in August. Thirty 
advisors worked together on program plan- 
ning and ways to develop leadership abili- 
ties of youth. 

o . 

Walter H. Cooper, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch, was a speaker at 
the Iowa State Conference of Supervisors, 
Coordinators, and Teachers of Trade and 
Industrial Education, held in Des Moines 
in October, 

* * 

John B. Pope and G. Henry Richert 
of the Distributive Education Branch rep- 
resented the Office of Education at the 
meeting of officers of local sales executives’ 
clubs called by the National Sales Execu- 
tives in Washington in September. The 
National Sales Executives Committee on 
Distributive Education, under the chair- 
manship of L. T. White of the American 
Petroleum Institute, reported on its activi- 
ties in behalf of the DE program. 

* * a 


H. B. Swanson, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch, represented the Future Farm- 
ers of America in a meeting of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
held in New York City September 11-13. 
The objective of the meeting was to give 
representatives of different organizations a 
better understanding of the Foundation’s 


purpose. ‘ee 


John P. Walsh and Edward G. Ludtke 
of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch participated in the program of the 
Virginia State Industrial Conference in 
Blacksburg, Virginia, in August. One of 
the highlights of the conference was the 
demonstration of techniques by trade and 
industrial instructors. 

* o * 


H. N. Hansucker, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch, served as general superin- 
tendent for regional Future Farmers of 
America judging contests and other activi- 
ties at the Eastern States Exposition, Spring- 
field, Mass., September 16-17. He was as- 
sisted by John Farrar. About 400 FFA 
members participated in the activities. 

* . * 


Walter H. Cooper of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch participated 
in the annual conference on National Rural 
Electrification Job Training and Safety held 
at Brainard, Minn., in October. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Office 
of Education cooperate in conducting this 
workshop for the training of instructors of 
rural electrification and safety. 

+ a . 


E. J. Johnson of the Agricultural Ed- 
ucation Branch served as Superintendent of 
the National Future Farmers of America 
Judging Contest held at Waterloo, Iowa, 
October 2-4, in connection with the Na- 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress. Others from 
the Agricultural Education Branch who‘as- 
sisted were H. N. Hansucker, A. H. Hol- 
lenberg, and John Farrar. 


;30 


Future Homemakers of America and 
New Homemakers of America celebrated 
their tenth anniversary by publishing a 
special anniversary issue of their respective 
magazines, TEEN TIMES and CHATTERBOX. 
In pictures and stories these magazines 
evaluate the work of the first ten years of 
their organizations and show the progress 
they have made. 

* * * 

The Future Homemakers of America 
and the New Homemakers of America 
councils and advisory boards met in Wash- 
ington the week of September 12. The 
types of services needed from national 
headquarters on national projects, program 
of work, and evaluation of programs and 
activities for the National FHA and NHA 
Weeks were among the matters discussed. 


W. T. Spanton, Chief, and other mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Education Branch 
worked in late August with six committees 
of business and professional people who 
came to Washington to serve as judges for 
Future Farmers of America National 
Awards in Dairy Farming, Farm Safety, 
Farm Electrification, Farm Mechanics, Soil 
and Water Management, and Star Ameri- 
can Farmer. 


Louise Moore, of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, participated in 
a meeting of representatives of the Okla- 
homa State Association for Licensed Prac- 
tical Nurses in Oklahoma City in Septem- 
ber. Problems of arrangements for exten- 
sion courses for licensed practical nurses 
were discussed. Eleanore Moore, Executive 
Secertary of the State Board of Nurses Reg- 
istration and Nursing Education, and J. 
Kelly Mudd, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, served as consultants. 


John Farrar of the Future Farmers 
of America staff participated in the “Tele- 
vision Clinic” held in Columbia, Missouri, 
September 2-4, under sponsorship of the 
National Project in Agricultural Commu- 
nications. Better programs for agricultural 
education by television was the theme. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY—with cake! Dr. M. D. Mobley, 
AVA Executive Secretary, receives a piece of 
the Georgia FHA’s 10th birthday cake from 
national FHA parliamentarian Alice Betehelor. 
Dr. Mobley, formerly director of the Georgia 
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program, just happened to be in Georgia again 
to talk to homemaking teachers ten years from 
the date that he made the first speech to the 
Georgia FHA on the night it was organized. 
Dr. Mobley also spoke to Georgia vo-ag teachers. 
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Rooks and Bulletins 





AGRICULTURE 

Getting Started in Farming, by Sherman 
Johnson, Milo J. Peterson, Martin R. 
Cooper, Neil W. Johnson, Samuel W. Men- 
dum, and Orlin J. Scoville. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., Alexander St., Princeton, 
N. J.. 1955. 372 pages, $4.20. 

Intended primarily for the Future Farm- 
ers who are studying vocational agriculture, 
this book can also be helpful to young 
farmers. Attention is centered on the man- 
agement problems of the farm. 

* * * 

Wood Handbook, No. 72, prepared by 
The Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
1955. For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 528 pages, $2.00. 

Basic information on wood as a material 
of construction with data for its use in de- 
sign and specification are offered as an aid 
to better use of forest products. 

+ * 


Helps for Evaluating Programs of Adult 
Education in Vocational Agriculture, Pro- 
fessional Series Bulletin No. 3, by W. P. 
Schroeder. School of Education, Michigan 
State University of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, East Lansing, Mich., 1955. 
27 pages. 

* * * 

Adult Farmer Courses in the Central 
Region, by Harold M. Byram, Harry W, 
Kitts, and Lloyd J. Phipps. College of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 
Mich., 1955. 42 pages. 

The organization, conduct, and evalua- 
tion of adult farmer programs is covered 
in this cooperative study, outgrowth of the 
Central Regional Conference on Research 
in Agricultural Education held in 1949. 


This Lighting Handbook of over 100 pages is 
one of the items in the new Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau program, Working with Light, 
for use in industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion classes. Also included in the program are 
12 Project Leaflets giving instructions for build- 
ing lamps and fixtures. Further information 
is available from: Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

How You Look and Dress, by Byrta Car- 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 398 pages, 
$2.96. ; 

A first course in clothing, this new sec- 
ond edition incorporates the findings of 
teachers who have used it in homemaking 
classes for the last 6 years. 

* * * 


Family Meals and Hospitality, by Dora 
S. Lewis, Gladys Citek Peckham, and Helen 
Stone Hovey. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York I], N. Y., 1955. 469 pages, 
$3.88. 

This text is planned to encourage young 
people to acquire the homemaking skills 
of planning, preparing, and serving meals. 
The authors are homemakers and teachers 
with long experience. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Basic Synchros and Servomechanisms, Vol. 
1 and Vol. 2, by Van Valkenburgh, Nooger 
& Neville. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 
480 Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1955. 
Vol. 1, 137 pages, $2.75. Vol. 2, 121 pages, 
$2.75. 

These texts are an extension of the basic 
electricity and electronics picture book se- 
ries originally developed for the Navy. 

* * * 

Home Plans. HomOgraf Co., 11711 E. 
Eight Mile Rd., East Detroit, Mich., 1955. 
59 pages, 50 cents. 

* . * 

A Study of Construction Equipment Man- 
ufacturer-Distributor Selling Methods and 
Practices. Construction Equipment, Mar- 
ket Information, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., 1955. 72 pages, free. 

* * * 

1956 Allied Radio Catalog 140. Allied 
Radio, 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, 
Ill., 1955. 320 pages, free. 

oa * * 

Words for Work, edited by S. Norman 
Feingold, Jewish Vocational Service of 
Greater Boston, 72 Franklin St., Boston 10, 
Mass., 1955. 140 pages, $1.00. 

This list of trade terms covers those 
trades where new Americans have been suc- 
cessfully placed. Job terminology appears 
in English and German. 

* * * 

Educational Aids for Schools and Col- 
leges, 1955-56. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1955. 24 pages, free. 

* * * 

Handicrafts .Catalog. Sax-Crafts, Sax 
Bros., Inc., 1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1955. 60 pages, free. 

* * . 

House Parts Dictionary, by HomOgraf 
Corp. HomOgraf, 11711 E. Eight Mile Rd., 
East Detroit, Mich., 1955. Free in limited 
quantities to architectural drafting instruc- 
tors. 

* * * 

Try Whittling. X-acto, Inc., 4893 Van 
Dam St., Long Island City 1, N. Y., 1955. 
40 pages, 25 cents. 

* * * 

Basic Medical Terms and Techniques 
Simplified, by Minnie I. Paddock, R.N. 
American Technical Society, 858 East 58th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1955. $3.50. 

A useful text for courses in practical 
nurse education, this new book meets an 
important training need. 
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Better Than Ever! 


THE NEW 4th EDITION 


MATHEMATICS for 
TECHNICAL and 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


By SAMUEL SLADE, B.S., C.E. 
and LOUIS MARGOLIS, A.B., C.E. 


Many new features mark the newest 
edition of this outstanding vocational 
mathematics text which has domi- 
nated the field since 1922. It was 
rewritten to meet the specifications of 
a wide cross-section of the technical 
and vocational mathematics instruc- 
tors. Many new problems are present- 
ed. In addition, its thousands of 
other interest-arousing problems have 
all been revised to conform with 
modern costs and wage scales. There 
is a rewritten section on differential 
indexing and an expanded chapter on 
logarithms and graphs. The book is 
now presented in an attractive mod- 
ernized format. 


Send for a trial copy with no obliga- 
tion to buy. See for yourself that this 
is the text for your classes. 


1955 574 pages $4.48 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















Always alert to 
training needs, 
investigation 
showed A.T.S. 
the need for a 


PRACTICAL 


reference for stu- 
dents nurses, and 
medical workers. 


NOW we have it for YOU 


Basic Medical Terms 
and Techniques 
Simplified 


Minnie |. Paddock, 
R.N., Instructor 


$3.50 


Includes prefixes suffixes, prescription 


Please send me an on-approval copy 


of 


Basic Medical Terms and Techniques—Sim- 


plified (Less 20% educational discount) 


Position 


School ... 








Address 





AMERICAN TECHNICAL 


SOCIETY 
848 East 58th St., Chicago 3 
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THE BEST 
painr THINNER 
EVER 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 

costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 
Insist upon 


Gum Turpentine. 


Use it to thin oil 
paints, varnishes 
and enamels. 

AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Personnel Management: A Human Rela- 
tions Approach, by William H. Knowles. 
American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 
3, N.Y., 1955. 488 pages, $4.50. 


Covering all aspects of the job of the 
personnel manager in industry, this book 
provides a sound philosophy of employer- 
employee relations. 

” . * 


A Career for You in IBM. Department 
of Information, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1955. 28 pages, free. 

* * 


Vocations for Boys, by Harry Dexter Kit- 
son and Edgar Morgan Stover. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1955. 369 pages, $3.75. 

This revised edition discusses hundreds 
of jobs in business, the trades, the profes- 
sions, science, and the arts. Selective read- 
ing lists for each occupation are included. 

* * * 


Earning Opportunities for Older Workers, 
Edited by Wilma Donahue. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1955. 
269 pages, $4.50. 

Here the present day barriers to con- 
tinued employment of middle aged and 
older persons are assessed and practical 
pointers to job adaptations are considered. 

* * * 


Occupations and Industries in the New 
England States, published by the VA in 
cooperation with U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Statistics. For sale by Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 102 
pages, 50 cents. 
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ENGLISH for VOCATIONAL 
and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


JOHN T. SHUMAN, Asst. to Supt. in charge 
of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Up-to-date textbook provides essentials 
of good English in practical terms rather 
than as abstract theory. For students 
about to enter industry or studying in 
training programs, this Second Edition 
shows how to communicate most effec- 
tively in situations arising in industrial 
or technical occupations, and in small 
business management. 


Practical examples, questions, problems 
encourage students to express themselves 
clearly and correctly in letters, reports, 
discussions, conferences. Gives basic 
grounding in fundamentals of good us- 
age, sentence structure, etc. 94 ills.; 411 
pp. $3.50 


THE SECRETARY'S BOOK 


S. J. WANOUS 274 L, W. ERICKSON 
both University of California at Los Angeles 


NEW. The 1955 Printing of this famous 
guide gives practical guidance on typing, 
shorthand, filing, telephone technique, 
grammar, correspondence, handling call- 
ers, etc. Also preparing legal papers, 
writing cables, stencils, forms, reports, 
fast transcribing, etc. Many examples. 
142 ills.; 597 pp. $4.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th Street, New York 











EDUCATION 
under construction 


standable. 


illustrations. 


common practices and safety procedures. 


#60 NEW—1954 by J. Edgar Ray. 


drawing. 


MCKNIGHT SHOP BOOKS 


Celebrating 60 YEARS OF EXPANDING SERVICE TO 
. with ultra-modern new home now 


FORGING and WELDING 


Completely Revised Aug. 25, 1955 


#37 By Robert E. Smith. Descrip- 
tion of commonly used methods of 
welding and forging, and techniques 
used with each method. Many illus- 
trations make text clear and under- 


MACHINE WOODWORKING 

#2 By Robert E. Smith. Detailed instructions for opera- 

tion and care of all types of woodworking machines. 224 

Send for approval copy. $3.00 

GENERAL ELECTRICITY 

#13 By E. W. Jones. Simple text for general electricity 

course for high school. Several practical shop projects. $1.25 
GAS AND AC ARC WELDING 

#36 By R. E. Jennings. General text for — stresses 

1.25 

GRAPHIC ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 

194 full-page sketches 

and views, correlated with working drawings, plans and 

details, cover the principles and techniques of architectural 


$1.25 
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McKNIGHT WD McKNIGHT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 312, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 
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Official 
AVA 


Available Now! 


Incorporating the AVA seal, this handsome 
pin (or lapel button) identifies you as a 
member of your professional organization. 


$1.25 each, plus 13 cents federal tax and 
any applicable state tax. 


Make checks payable to L. G. Balfour Co. 


Order your pin today from 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Kass Building, Suite 419 
711 Fourteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Pins 
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